him; but that 


_ constitution. | 
_ drunkard runs down to his children, entailing ca- 
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SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASE OF REV. ALBERT BARNES. 
Continuation of proceedings—Reporied for the N. Y. Ob- 
server. 

Charge V. 

The fifth charge is: 

Mr. Barnes denies “ that God entered into covenant 
with Adam constituting him a federal or covenant 
head, and representative to all his natural descen- 
dants.””’ 

I have laboured to arrange these charges as 
nearly in the order of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion as possible, always stating beforehand to 
what point I meant to direct my proof. But 
there are three or four.charges which now follow 
that unavoidably run into each other. My first 
proof is, | | 

P.114. “From these remarks it is clear that the 
apostle does not refer to the man here from any idea 
that there was any particular covenant transaction with 
he means to speak of it in the usual 
popular sense; referring to him as being the fountain 
of all the woes that sin has introduced into the world. 

The court will observe that this is said in that 

art of Mr. Barnes’ book in which he is discuss- 
ing the much disputed 00 4g in the 5th of Ro- 
mans, in which the apostle institutes a parallel 
between Adam and Christ: and he declares that 
we have no evidence that God made any covenant 
with Adam. He has met the objection that the 
woman was first in the transgression, and the lan- 
guage addressed by the Almighty to the man 
ought rather to have been addressed to her. : 
y second proof is from p. 128. 

P. 128. “ The most common (explanation) has been 
that Adam was the representative of the race ; that he 


was a covenant head, and that his sin was imputed to | my, 


his posterity, and that they were held liable to pun- 
ishment for it, as if they had committed it themselves. 
But to this there are great and insuperable objections. 
-(1.) There is not one word of it in the Bible. Nei- 
ther the terms representative, covenant, or impute are 
ever applied to the transaction in the sacred scriptures. 
(2.) It is a mere philosophical theory.” 
7 I need go no further. The third proof is from 
e 115. 
P. 115, as quoted under the second charge, which 
see. 


I refer in this charge to all that portion of this 
book which attempts to prove that Adam was !g- 
norant of the moral relations; and here, in con- 
sistency with that idea Mr. Barnes denies that 
Adam understood there was any covenant made 
with him at all. 

‘My fourth proof is from pp. 120 and 121. | 

Pp. 120, 121. “A comparison is also instituted be-. 
tween Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 22—25. The 
reason is, not that Adam was the representative or fe- 
deral head of the human race, about which the apostle 
says nothing, and which is not even implied, but that 
he was the first of the race; he was the fountain, the 
head, the father; and the consequences of that first act 
introducing sin into the word, could be seen every 
where. ‘The words representative and federal head 
are never applied to Adam in the Bible. The reason 
is, that the word representative implies an idea which 
could not have existed in the case—the consent of those 
who are represented. Besides the Bible does not teach 
that they acted in him, or by him; or that he acted for 
them. No passage has ever yet been found that stated 
this doctrine.” 


Mr. Barnes, in his address to Synod, put his hand 
on the proof copy ota new edition of his book in 
which he said some of’ the.exceptionable passages 
had been taken away, I do not think I am called 
to notice any such differences, ior the point, and 
the only point, before this Synod is this: does the 
testimony adduced before the Presbytery support 
the eharge advanced before that body! [ have to 
show that he rejects the covenant of works: and in 
doing so, I am not called to notice his emenda- 
tions; especially as he declared in your presence 
that he had made no change in the doctrines of the 


book. He holds the same opinion still. As. the}, 


grand leading truths remain the same, mere ver- 
val alterations can be ef no consequence to me or 
to the Synod. 3 

I need not comment .on what I have quoted 
above. He does reject the representative relation 
between Adamand his posterity. I know it will be 


said that he does not deny this, but only denies that 
itis taught here. But to this I have only to re- 


peat what I said before about the possibility of thus 
denying in detail, until a doctrine is denied clean 
out of the Bible. Ayid yet the man holds no error! 
Oh no! But I direc the attention of the court to 
the fact that this iz one of the passages relied on by 
the church to prove the covenant relation of the 
two covenant heatls, Adam and Christ, to their re- 
spective bodies;, and no man has a right thus to 
take away the pillars of our hope. A doctrine 
stands on seven pillars; the destroyer comes to one 
and.suys: “ This does not support the house,” and 
he hews t down. He then goes to the next, 
and says: @'his does not support the house,” and 
he hews (fat down. And so one year he takes 
one away,@and the next year another, until at 
length the Huilding falls to the ground. There is 
no man who posseses an ingenuous mind but will 
admit that lye does reject the whole doctrine of the 
covenant of works. He in fact admitted this 
charge. Henever set up a denial of it. 

My fifth proof is from page 128. 

P. 128. (2) “ Mothing is said of a covenant with him 
(Adam.) No where in the Scriptures is the term cove- 
nant applied to any trameaction with Adam. (3) Ali 
that is established here is tim simple fact that Adam 
sinned, and that this:made it certain that all his pos, 
terity would be sinners. Beyond yhis the language of 
the apostle does not go; and all else wat has been said 
of this is the result of mere philosophical speculation. 
(4) “This fact is one that is apparent ; and that accords 
with all the analogy in the moral government of God. 
The drunkard secures commonly as a result that his 
family will be reduced to beggary, want, and wo. His 
sin is commonly the certain occasion of their being 
sinners; and the immediate cause of their loss of pro- 
perty and comfort, and of their being overwhelmed in 
wretchedness and grief. A murderer will entail dis- 
grace and shame on his family.” 

Here is the principle, that it is in respect ,to the 
physical constitution of man, that Adam is the 
head of the race, and not in regard to any moral 
He asks whether the nature of a 


lamity on the principle of representation? I ap- 
prehend it does; in the management of the family 
property their father represents them, and they are 
thrown destitute on the world. But cannot you 

int to the sons of a man who wasa drunkard, 
but who nevertheless take a high and glorious 
stand in the church? It does not follow that be- 
cause the father was intemperate, the children 
must be ruined. Some of the greatest and best 
men on this continent had such for their parents. 
So far indeed as his parent is his representative he 
is affected by it. If he leaves a debt unpaid he 
robs his gon. It is not neccessary after basing my 
argument an this to press the point that 
the covenant of works is denied. No man can 


. read the. book and not perceive that the writer does tran 


} which follow. 


discretion of 


Charge VI, 


which relates to the covenants, and take up those 
There are five of these, all inti- 
mately connected, and I will take them up toge- 
ther. 

My sixth charge is,-that Mr. Barnes denies “ that 
the first sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity.” 

My seventh charge is, that Mr. B. denies “ that man- 
kind are guilty, i. e. liable to punishment on account 
of the sin of Adam.” : 

My eighth charge is, that Mr. B. denies “ that Christ 
suffered the proper penalty of the law, as the vicarious 
substitute of his people, and thus took away legally 
their sins and purchased pardon.” , 

My ninth charge is, that Mr. B. denies “ that the 
righteousness, i.e. the active obedience of Christ to 
the law, is imputed to his people for their justification; 
so that they are righteous in the eye of the law, and 
therefore justified.” 

From the intimate connexion between these 
charges the Synod will perceive the difficulty of 
separating the remarks on each., 

Mr. Barnes denies that the first sin of Adam 
was imputed to his posterity. In page 10 he 
says 

P. 10. “ A melancholy instance of this [substituting 
theory for fact] we have in the account which the 
apostle gives (ch. v.) about the effect of the sin of Adam. 
The simple fact is stated that that sin was followed by 
the sin and ruin of all his posterity. Yet he offers no 
explanation of the fact. He leaves it as indubitable ; 
and as not demanding an explanation in his argument, 
perhaps as not admitting it. This is the whole of his 
doctrine on that subject. Yet men have not been satis- 
fied with that. They have sought for a theory to ac- 
count for it. And many suppose they have found it in 
the doctrine that the sin of Adam is imputed, or set 
over by an arbitrary arrangement to beings otherwise 
innocent, and that they are held to be responsible for a 
deed committed by a man thousands of years before 
they were born. This is the theory, and men insensi- 
bly forget that it is mere theory.” 

I presume this was written after the rest of the 
book, and therefore after the most mature consi- 
deration, now if this passage does not positively 
reject the doctrine of a covenant with Adam, and 
the consequent imputation of his sin to his poste- 
rity I am greatly mistaken. He takes up the very 
language of your Confession and denies its truth. 
He pronounces it *‘ mere theory,” and maintains 
that we cannot be personally accountable for the 
deed of a man committed thousands of years be- 
fore we were born. 

In page 117 he says: 


P. 117. (3) “It comports with the apostle’s argu- 
ment to state a cause why all died, and not to state 
that men sinned in Adam. It would require an addi- 
tional statement to see how that could be a cause. (4) 
e expression, ‘in whom all have sinned,’ conveys no 
intelligible idea. As men had not an existence then 
in any sense, they cuuld not then sin. What idea is 
conveyed to men of common understanding, by the ex- 

ression, ‘ they sinned in him?’ The meaning of the 
expression, therefore, clearly, is, because all have sin- 
ned all die.” : 

_“T understand it therefore, as referring to the fact, 
that men sin, sin in their own persons—sin themselves 
—as indeed, how can they sin in any other way ?— 
and that therefore they die.” | 


Here the author quotes the very language of 
the Confession of Faith and then sneers it out of 
countenance. 

On page 119 we find him saying : 


P. 119. ** The difference contemplated, Rom. x. 14, 
is not that Adam was an actual sinner, and that they 
had sinned only by imputation. For (1) The expres- 
sion to sin by imputation is unintelligible and conveys 
no idea. (2) The apostle makes no such distinction, 
and conveys no such idea. (3) His very object is dif- 
ferent. It is to show that they were actual sinners ; 
that they transgressed law; and the proof of this is 
that they died. (4) It is utterly absurd to suppose 
that men from the time of Adam to Moses were sinners 
only by imputation.” | 
P. 116. “ Death reigned ; and this proves that they 
were sinners. If it should be said that the death of 
infants would prove that they were sinners also, I an- 
swer—(a) ‘That this was an inference which the apos- 
tle does not draw, and for whi¢h he is not responsible. 
It is not affirmed by him. (b) If it did refer to in- 
fants, what would it prove ? Not that the sin of Adam 
was imputed, but that they were personally guilty and 
transgressors. For this is the only point to which the 
argument tends. ‘The apostle says not one word about 
imputation. He .does not even refer to infants by 
name; nor does he here introduce at all the doctrine 
of imputation. All this is mere philosophy introduced 
to explain difficulties ; but whether true or false ; whe- 
ther the theory explains or embarrasses the subject, it 
is not needful here to inquire. (3.) The very expres- 
sion herc is against the supposition that infants are in- 
tended, and that the sin otf Adam is imputed to them. 
The doctrine of imputation has been, that infants were 
personally guilty of Adam’s sin; that they had ‘ sin- 
ned in him ;’ that there was a personal identity consti- 
tuted between them and Adam, (see Edwards on Ori- 
inal Sin;) and that therefore his sin was theirs as 
really and truly as if committed by themselves. Yet 
here the apostle says that those of whom he was speak- 
ing had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. But if the doctrine of imputation be 
true, it is certain that they not only Aad sinned after 
the similitude of his transgression, but had sinned the 
very identical sin. It was precisely like him; it was 
the very thing itself; and they were answerable for 
that very sin as their own. This doctrine, therefore, 
cannot be intended here.” 

If the author did not set up to reject the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, this lan- 
guage is very strange. 

On page 121: 

P. 121. “Nor have we a right to assume that this 
[ver. 15] teaches the doctrine of the imputation of the 
sin of Adam to his posterity. For (1) the apostle says 
nothing of it. (2) That doctrine is nothing but an 
effort to explain the manner of an event which the 
apostle Paul did not think it proper to attempt to ex- 
plain. (3) That doctrine is in fact no explanation. It 
is introduciag an additional difficulty. For to say 
that I am guilty of the sin of another in which I had 
no agency, is no explanation, but is involving me in 
additional! difficulty still more*perplexing, to ascertain 
how such a doctrine can possibly be just.” 

The very old Arminian argument—‘* How can 
it be just ?”? the same argument used by Pelagius; 
and which has been battered down ten thousand 
times by the hosts of the Lord. 

On page 127 he says: 

P. 127. “* The word is in no instance used to express 
the jlea of imputing that to one which belongs to ano- 
oa It here either, means, that this was by a consti- 
ton of divine appotntment that they in fact, became 
sinners, or simply declares they were so in fact. There 
is not the slightest intimation that it was by imputa- 
tion.” 3 

On page 128 he says: 

P. 128. As quoted under Charge 5th. 


I cannot hesitate a moment to believe that any 
man who reads this will say that the design of 
the writer was to reject the doctrine of imputation. 
He does clearly reject it, in many passages of his 
book. If his plea was now before you, you would 
soon perceive that he does differ in sentiment from 
the Confession of Faith. One complaint against 
yout proceeding is that Mr. Barnes is not al- 
owed to reply to each individual charge sepa- 
rately. To this charge I am sure he would have 
pleaded guilty, but would then have put in a jus- 
tification on the ground of non-relevarcy, which 
amounts to a defence of the thing charged. 
 [ now refer you to the standards of our church: 


Confession of Faith, chap, vi. sections 3d and 4th. 

3. They beimg the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, des- 
cending from them by ordinary generation. 

4, From this original corruption whereby we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all ac- 
tual transgressions. 

Larg. Cat. 22. The covenant being made with Adam 
as a public person, not for himseif only, but for his 
posterity, all mankind descending from him by ordi- 
nary generation, sinned in him, and fell with him in 


‘that firet transgression. 


I will now pass over that branch of the charges. 


consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
that righteousness wherein he was created, and the 
corruption of his uature whereby: he is utterly ‘indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite unto all that is spi- 
ritually good, and wholly. ancined to all evil, and that 
continually; which is commonly called orginal sin, 
and from which do proceed all actual transgressiuns. 
Short. Cat. 18. The sinfulness of that estate where- 


the want of original righteousness, and the corruption 
of his whole nature, which is commonly called origi- 
nal sin; together with all actual transgressions which. 
proceed from it. | : 


Charge VII. 
» The seventh charge is in these terms: 


Mr. B. denies “that mankind are guilty, i.e. liable 
to punishment on account of the sin of Adam.” 
And my first proof is, 

P. 123. “ There is no reason to believe that they are 
condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his 
sin, without participation of their own, or without per- 
sonal sin, any more than there is that they are ap- 
proved by the work of Christ, or held to be personally 
deserving, without embracing his offer, and recciving 
him as a Saviour.” 


And my second proof, 


Page 327. The word is in no instance used to ex- 
press the, idea of imputing that to one which belongs 
to another. It here either means that this was by a 
constitution of divine appointment that they in fact be- 
came sinners, or simply declares that they were so in 
fact. There is not the slightest intimation that it was 
by imputation. The whole scope of the argument is, 
moreover, against this; for the object of the apostle is 
to show not that they were charged with the sin of 
another, but that they were in fact sinners themselves. 
If it means that they were condemned for his act, 
without any concurrence of their own will, then the 
correspondent part will be true, that all are constituted 
righteous in the same way; and thus the doctrine of 
universal salvation will be inevitable. But as none are 
constituted righteous who do not voluntarily avail 
themselves of the provisions of mercy, so it follows 
that those who are condemned, are not condemned for 
the sin of ar other without their own concurrence, nor 
unless they personally deserve it. 

Sinners.—Transgressors; those who deserve to be 
punished. It does not mean those who are condemn- 
ed for the sin of another; but those who are violators 
of the law of God. All who are condemned are sinners. 
They are not innocent persons condemned for the 
crime of another. _Men may be involved in the con- 
sequences of the sins of others withcut being to blame. 
The consequences fof the crimes of a murderer, a 
drunkard, a pirate, may pass over from them, and af- 
fect thousands, and whelm them in ruin. But this 
does not prove that they are blame worthy.” 

Here is an explicit position, and well guarded, 
intended to shut out the idea of any one man’s 
being punished for the sin of another. He says 
men may suffer in consequence of another’s sin, 
but not be punished for it. The writer places all 
the evils which have fallen upon our race in con- 
sequence of Adam’s sin on the same footing as 


those which fall on children in consequence of 


the vices of their immediate parents; just as 
shame, loss of property, &c. fall upon the chil- 
dren of a drunkard. It does appear to me that he 
considers our relation to Adam to be this, and 
nothing more, On page 128 he says: 

Page 128. “Various attempts have been made to 
explain this. ‘The most common has been that Adam 
was the representative of the race; that he was a co- 
venant head, and that his sin was tmputed to his pos- 
terity, and that they were held liable to punishment for 
it as if they had committed it themselves. But to this 
there are great and insuperable objections. * * * (3) 
It explains nothing. The difficulty still remains. It 
is certainly as difficult to see how, in a just adminis- 
tration, the sins of the guilty should be charged on 
the innocent, as to contemplate simply the universal 
fact that the conduct of one man may involve his fami- 
ly inthe consequences. (4) It adds another difficulty 
tothe subject. It not only explains nothing, removes 
no perplexity, but it compels us at once to ask the 
question, how can this be just? How can it be right 
to charge the sins of the guilty on those who had no 
participation in them ? How could millions be respon- 
sible for the sins of one who acted long before they had 
an existence, and of whose act they had no conscious- 
ness, and in which they had no participation ?” 


Here is the same idea again. It is woven in 
both warp and woof of this production. It is part 
of his system. ‘* How can this be just ?’? Why, 
sir, who of us has ever had a controversy with an 
Arminian, and has not found that this is the very 
first objection that meets him? All who build 
their doctrine on free will, (that tenet go ably sus- 
tained at a late trial in Ohio,) urge on us the same 
argument. Itis the standing objection of those 


‘who differ from us. Be it that itis false logic, 


still it assames that we had not any participation 
in making Adam our representative, and draws 
from that fact the proof that we had no share in 
his trespass. I need adduce no more proof. No 
man possessing a candid mind can read those 
which I have quoted without the overwhelming 
conviction that the writer designed to reject the 
doctrine of our punishment for Adam’s first sin. 
I now refer you to our standards : 


Confession vi.3. They being the roet of all man- 
kind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them by ordinary genera. 
tion. 

6. Every sin, bothforiginal and actual, being a trans- 
gression of the righteous law.of God, and contrary 
thereunto, doth in its own nature, bring guilt upon the 
sinner, whereby he is bound over tothe wrath of God, 
and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, 
with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal. 

? “atl Cat. 25. (See it quoted above under charge 


27. The fall brought upon mankind the loss of com- 
munion with God, his displeasure and curse; so as we 
are by nature children of wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, 
and justly liable to all punishments in this world and 
that which is to come. 

, tug Cat. 18. (See it quoted above under charge 
th. 

19. All mankind by their fall lost communion with 
God, are under his wrath and curse, and made liable 
to all the miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the 
pains of hell forever. 


And under the fifth charge I omitted a similar 
reference. It is as follows: 


Confession of Faith ch. vii. 1. The distance between 


God and the creature is so great, that although reason- 


able creatures do owe obedience unto him as their 
Creator, yet they could never have any fruition of him 
as their blessedness and reward, but by some voluntary 
condescension on God’s part, which he hath been 
pleased to express by way of covenant. 

2. The first covenant made with man was a cove- 
nant of works, wherein life was promised to Adam, 
and in him to his posterity, upon condition of perfect 
and personal obedience. 

Chapter xix. 1. God gave to Adam a law, as a cove- 
nant of works, by which he bound him, and all his pos- 
terity, to personal, entire, exact and perpetual obcdi- 
ence ; promised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened 
death upon the breach of it; and endued him with 
power and ability to keep it. 

Larger Catechism 20. The providence of God to- 
ward man in the estate in which he was created, was 
the placing him in paradise, appointing him to dress it, 
giving him liberty to eat of the fruit of the earth, put- 
ting the creatures under his dominion, and ordaining 
marriage for his help; affording him communion with 
himself; instituting the Sabbath; entering into a cove- 
nant of life with him, upon condition of personal, per- 
fect and perpetual obedience, of which the tree of life 
was a pledge; ahd forbidding to eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil upon the pain of death. 

22. The covenant being made with Adam as a pub- 
lic person, not for himself only, but for his posterity, all 
mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him. in that first transgres- 
sion. 

Shorter Catechism, 12. When God had created man, 
he entered into a covenant of life with him, upon con- 
dition of perfect obedience; forbidding him to cat of 
- oy of knowledge of good and evil upon the pain of 

eath, 

16. The covenant being made with Adam, not only 
for himself, but for his posterity ; all mankind descend- 
ing from him by ordinary, generation, sinned in him, 
and fell with him, in his first transgression. 


ty 


of that estate whereinto man fell, : I _ have referred you to these passages to show 


into man fell, consists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, 


thus. 


is not only the doctrine of our church but a lead- 
ing, fundamental principle in the whole Presby- 
terian system. It is one of the first truths taught 
to our children when: they learn to lisp the Sa- 
viour’s name: and it is a doctrine necessary to be 
understood if we would understand aright any 
other of the doctrines of the new and well ordered 
covenant by which our salvation is secured. All 
the terms Of a covenant are these: A covenant is 
an agreement—a mutual agreement : a stipulation 
and restipulation between parties, accompanied 
by a sanction in case of its violation. God pro- 
mised life, and accompanied his promise with a 
commination of death, on disobedience. Life for 
obedience, death for disobedience. These were 
the terms and we have Adam’s assent to them. 
I do not say it was in all respects the same sort 
of covenant which is made between two men 


when they enter into an agreement. But in this 


covenant God did promise as well as threaten. 
The law, says Paul, was ‘unto life.” The only 
objection to such an arrangement is, that the 
parties in order to make such a covenant, must 
both be present, must both be equal, and must 
both fully assent to it. But if I make a covenant 


with my slave, am I not bound by it, though we 


be not equal? It is not necessary to an agree- 
ment that the parties be on terms of perfect 
equality. .God did bow his heavens and come 
down, and for man’s benefit did covenant with 
our first parent. None can doubt that Adam did 
covenant, and that the whole traneaction was for 
his benefit, He could not, indeed, refuse the 
covenant without sin: but he did consent to it. 
He communicated its terms to his wife; for, that 
she had a knowledge of them is plain from her 
replies to the serpent, in which she refers to the 
penal sanction of the covenant. But of the tree 
of life God hath said that we may not eat of it— 
and in the day we eat we shall surely die.” How 
did she know this? she was the weaker vessel, 
and was therefore the object of attack, but I sup- 
pose her husband had instructed her, at all events 
here is evidence that she possessed the know- 
ledge of her relations. The shame, the sorrow, 
the silence, the dread of God which followed the 
transgressions, all show that they understood it 
well, ‘Their knowledge of it was necessary to the 
very existence of a covenant. : 


But in the defence it will be said that the book 
only denies that this covenant is mentioned in 
this passage of the Romans: and that Mr. Barnes 
denies such a covenant is the mere assertion of 
his accuser. I think he does deny it i foto. 
But, aside from that, I hold that every man is 
bound by the legitimate consequences of the po- 
sitions he,may take. ‘The declaration of the As- 
sembly is pleaded in opposition to this: but I do 
not admit it to be binding. It is for the House to 
judge what is the meaning of. Mr. Barnes’ lan- 
guage. I hold myself fully responsible for all 
the legitimate results of my own agency in thonght, 
word, or deed. I mean to God; and in regard to 
my language, I am also accountable to men. If 
I use a phrase which is calculated to injure your 
reputation 1 cannot screen myself from responsi- 
bility by pleading that I did not mean the words 
in an injurious sense? Who is to judge with 
what intention the words produced were employ- 
ed? Thecourt is tojudge. It is a fact for the 
jury. The question to be settled is, does the lan- 
guage 
remark. It is charged on President Edwards, 
and on those of us who are called the Orthodox, 
that we hold personal identity between Adam and 
his posterity. I deny the assertion. Edwards 
has no such doctrine. Let us hear what it is he 


does say: 


My meaning in the whole of what has been here 
said, may. bé illustrated thus: Let us suppose that 
Adam and all his posterity had co-existed, that his 
posterity had been, through a law of nature established 
by the Creator, united to him, something as the branches 
of a tree are united to the root, or the members of 
the body to the head, so as to constitute as it were one. 
complex person, or one moral whole: So that by the 
law of union there should have been a communion and 
co-existence in acts and affections; all jointly partici- 
pating, and all concurring, as one whole, in the dispo- 
sition of the head: as we see in the body natural, the 
whole body is affected as the head is affected ; and the 
whole body concurs when the head acts. Now in this 
case all the branches of mankind, by the constitution 
of nature and law of union, would have been affected 
just as Adam, their common root, was affected. When 
the heart of the root, by a full disposition, committed 
the first sin, the hearts of all the branches would have 
concurred; and when the root, in consequence of this 
became guilty, so would all the branches ; and when 
the root, as a punishment of the sin committed, was 
forsaken of God, in like manner would it have fared 
with all the branches; and when the root, in conse- 
quence of this, was confirmed in permanent depravity, 
the case would have been the same with all the 
branches ; and as new guilt on the soul of Adam would 
have been consequent on this, so also would it have 
been with his moral branches. And thus all things 
with relation to evil disposition, guilt, pollution, and 
depravity, would exist, in the same order and depend- 
ence, in each branch, as in the root. Now, difference 
of the time of existence does not al] hinder things suc- 
ceeding in the same order, any more than difference 
of place in a co-existence of time. 


Here may be observed, as in several respects to the 
present purpose, some things that are said by Stap. 
ferus, an eminent divine of Zurich, in Switzerland, in 
his Theologia Polemica, published about fourtecn years 
ago ;—in English as follows: “Sceing all Adam’s 
posterity are derived from their first parent, as their 
root, the whole of the human kind, with its root, may 
be considered as constituting but one whole, or one 
mass; so as not to be properly distinct from its root ; 
the posterity not differing from it, any otherwise than 
the branches from the tree. From which it easily ap. 
pears, how that when the. root sinned, all that which is 
derived from it, and with it constitutes but one whole, 
may be looked upon as also sinning; secing it is not 
distinct from the root, but one with it.”— Zom. i. Cap. 
3. § 856. 57. 

It is objected against the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
that we never committed the same sin with Adam, 
neither in number nor in kind. I answer, we should 
distinguish here between the physical act itsclf which 
Adam committed, and the morality of the action and 
consent to it. Ifwe have respect only to the external 
act, to be sure it must be confessed that Adam’s pos- 
terity did not put forth their hands to the forbidden 
fruit: In which sense, that uct of transgression and 
that fall of Adam cannot be physically one with the sin 
of his posterity. But if we consider the morality of 
the action, and what consent there is to it, it is alto- 
gether to be maintained, that his posterity committed 
the same sin, both in number and in kind, masmuch 
as they are to be looked upon as consenting to it. For 
where there is consent to a sin, there the same sin is 
committed. Seeing therefore that Adam with all his 
posterity constitute but one moral person, and are uni- 
ted in the same covenant, and are transgressors of the 
same law, they are also to be looked upon as having, 
ina moral estimation, committed the same transgres- 
sion of the law,. both in number and in kind. There- 
fore this reasoning avails nothing against the righ- 
teous imputation of the sin of Adam to all mankind, 
or to the whole moral person that is consenting to it. 
And for the reason mentioned, we may rather argue 
The sin of the posterity, on account of their 
consent, and the moral view in which they are to be 
taken, is the same with the sin of Adam, not only in 
kind, but in number; therefore the sin of Adam is 
rightly imputed to his posterity.”—Jd. Tom. iv. cap. 16, 

60, 61. 

He says, they constituted but one moral person: 
yet this book charges him with maintaining that 
there was a physical unity of person. Stapfer 
says the union is moral—a covenant or constitut- 
ed union, and then quotes the subject of identity. 
I am not singular in taking this position in de- 
fence of Edwards. Ds. Janeway, writing in the 
Christian Advocate, maintains the same. He 
there asserts that Edwards never taught the doc- 
trine of personal identity. The thing is of an evil 
savour. What Edwards does teach is not a per- 
sonal, but a covenant union, a unity for moral pur- 
poses. As members of this great moral body we 
are all one.in our covenant head. There was no 


The 


thing is absurd in itself—it is an ineffable 


that the covenant relation of Adam to his posterity | 


floted mean what is charged? Another | 


absurdity : and I reject the imputation of it to me 
with some indignation. It is like the cry of mad 
dog. They first charge this absurd notion upon 
Edwards, and then make this the ground of re- 
jecting other doctrines by association. — 

When this case was before the Presbytery, I 
quoted Turretin, Owen, and others: but to save 
the time of the Synod, I shall not cite those quo- 
tations here. 1 will now show, however, that 
Pelagius, the arch-heretic of another age, held 
the same view with Mr. Barnes. And sure I am 
that if my brother saw that he was on the self- 
same ground with such a man, he would pause. 
I quote the Biblical Repertory, but not as an au- 
thority in our church. 

Pelagius, in his book De Natura, as quoted by Au- 
gustine, says; “ When it is declared that all have sin- 
ned in Adam, it should not be understood of any origi- 
nal sin contracted by their birth, but of imitation.” 
Again: “ How cana man be considered guilty by God 
of that sin which he knows not to be his own? for if 
it is necessary, it is not his own; but if it is his own, 
it is voluntary; and if voluntary, it can be avoided.” 

It is the very doctrine of Pelagius. Yet I am 
far from charging brother Barnes with being a 
Pelagian. He holds a portion of his doctrine, 
undoubtedly : and if he follows out that portion, 
he must embrace the rest. If he proceeds as he 
has begun, I warn him, now, in time, that he will 
end with being a Pelagian. There did exist a 
covenant with Adam as the federal head of the 
race. But we are pressed with the difficulty, 
* How can it be?’ My reply is, I don’t know. 
How can the Trinity be ? How can three be one? 
There are ultimate truths in morals as in all other 
matters ofscience. Put three men into a compa- 
ny in business, and they become a moral unity. 

ow isthis? Ifany man will explain to me the 
doctrine of agency, I will explain to him the co- 
venant of works. But because it is an element 
in morals, beyond which a man can’t go, must we 
therefore reject it? A man may ask me to explain 
an axiom in geometry : and because I can’t do it, 
are we to reject the science? ‘There are original 
elements in every science. I affirm that the prin- 
ciple of representation is an original element in 
morals—yet we cannot exist ina social state 
without it. Itis indispensable to human society. 
That one man shall stand in the moral relations 
of another, is a fact without which society could 
not exist fora day: and I never will consent to 
cast it off, because it cannot be explained. Now 
if men were all represented in Adam, and a cove- 
nant with him did exist, it follows that all the 
members of the human family are identified with 
their head, and follow his destiny. And that is 


the doctrine of the Bible, and of the Confession 


of Faith. It is here necessary to define one or 
two terms. In the court below, Webster was 
quoted and certain Jaw authorities: but such au- 
thority has not much weight with me in these 
matters. 

Let us hear the Confession : 

Confession, chap. vi. 3. They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the 
same death in sin, and corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation. | 

4, From this original corruption, whereby we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all ac- 
tual transgressions. 


5. This corruption of nature, during this life doth 
remain in those that are regenerated : and although it 
be through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both 
age and all the motions thereof, are truly pee proper- 
y sin. 

6. Every sin, both original and actual, being a trans- 
gression of the righteous law of God, and contrary 
thereunto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon 
the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of 
God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to 
— with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eter- 
nal. 

What is here meant by * guilt ?” moral turpi- 
tude? corruption of heart? I ask any legal gen- 
tleman here present to say whether that is the 
meaning? Guilt is that whereby an offender is 
bound over to wrath. Here is a constitutional 
definition of the term. Guilt is liability to pun- 
ishment. This is a true and a sound definition. 
Now keeping this definition in mind, let us com- 
pare the larger catechism, question 27, with what 
is here affirmed. 


Larg. Cat., 27. The fall brought upon mankind the 
loss of communion with God, his displeasure and curse; 
so as we are by nature children of wrath, bond slaves 
to Satan, and justly liable to all punishments in this 
world, and that which is to come. 

** Justly liable to all punishments,” &c. He is 
guilty who is liable to punishment. A man 
charged with crime is by all courts of justice 
treated as innocent until the verdict of guilty is 
actually given in. But when the court has decid- 
ed that he has done the deed which exposes him 
to punishment, from that moment he is guilty in 
the eye of the law. Judgment compares two 
things and sees if they agree or not. The judge 
first lays down the law and then the conduct of 
the accused, and decides whether they agree or 
differ. If they agree, he pronounces a sentence 
of justification: if they differ, a sentence of con- 
demnation. But, before this award, the man is 
not to be sent to the penitentiary or tothe gallows. 
He is not guilty. Guilt results from a judicial 
sentence. Men are liable hefore God for crimes 
they have done, whether condemned by men or 
not: but they are liable before man only when 
they have been sentenced. There is an attempt 
to evade this doctrine by a criticism on the terin 
punishment.” Punishment means any suffering 
inflicted as a just consequence of transgression. 
It will be attempted to be shown that punishment 
applies only to individual and personal transgres- 
sion. We say that punishment is any suffering 
which the Jaw declares ought to be endured as 
the legal remuneration for sin: but it is affirmed 
on the other side, that an evil inflicted is denomi- 
nated punishment, only when it is for the per- 
sonal acts of the individual himself who endures 
it. Under this nice distinction an attempt will 
be made to evade the charges It is for the court 
to say whether they only are bound over to pun- 
ishment who are personally guilty. The Confes- 
‘sion of Faith says we are liable for all sin, both 
original and actual, and must endure its penalty, 
and penalty is the just retribution of the law on 
the violation of the law. 


I must here remark on the doctrine of imputa- 
tion. Mr. Barnes’ book says that it means the 
charging upon a man his own personal acts alone, 
or the act of another for which he is justly respon- 
sible. ‘The Scripture does use the term in refer- 
ence to the charging upon a man his own sins. 
But that is not all. This subject is clearly illus- 
trated in the Biblical Repertory. It does un- 
doubtedly, include the charging on an individual 
his own doings; but it includes also the charging 
on him the acts of another who was his repYesen- 
tative. This is clearly exemplified in thé case of 
Philemon. Paul says to him, if Onesimus has 
wronged thee or owes thee aught, put that on my 
account. It was to be charged on Paul, though 
it was not Paul’s own act. The allegation is 
that God imputes things as they are, not as they 
are not. But the direct language of the Scripture 
declares the contrary. It considers the first fruits 
as though they were the harvest—yet a handful 
of grain is not the harvest; it represents the har- 
vest. In the passage to Philemon, the word 
rendered ‘set to my account,” is the same word 
in Greek, as that which is rendered * impute.” 
The meaning is exceedinglv plain, and is in po- 
sitive contradiction to Mr. Barnes’ position. 
Philemon has a debt in his leger against Onesi- 
mus: Paul did not owe that debt personally—yet 
he says, ** impute” it to me. I will pay it. All 
men know that mutual consent does create a 
moral union, and they act on the principle every 
day. Paul here did consent, and I presume that 
he paid the debt. There is no difficulty in the 
matter, only keep metaphysics off. Adam repre- 


rsonal identity between Adam and his wife.} sented his race in the covenant of works, just as 
Paul represented Onesimus in the transaction’ 


with Philemon. The only question is as te the 
fact of the union, how he became their represen- 
tative. In Paul’s case, it was by Paul’s volun- 
tary consent; in the case of Adam, it was by 
God’s constitution. Then comes the question, 
did God constitute such a union. If he did, then 
all the consequences of such union follow, of 
course. And it is in consequence of such union, 
that his whole posterity fel] in him and with him. 
But it is said in this book, that we must not ask 
how Adam’s posterity come to be affected by his 
fall. The fact is so, but there we must stop and 
inquire Ro farther. I am not willing that the book 
shall escape on this ground. A Socinian may es- 
cape on the same principle. I can find men who 
are far more /ibera/than Mr. Barnes, who will ad- 
mit the same thing. Indeed, who is there that 
denies it? who denies the fact that mankind are 
sinful and liable to death? All admit this; the 
most wicked men in the world will go thus far. 
It does not follow that we became sinners by 
Adam’s fall, merely because all men have sinned 
and do die: it is only in consequence of a cove- 
nant with Adam, of which covenant death was to 
be the penalty. This book declares that Adam’s 
sin 1s never charged upon any man until he has 
sinned himself, and thus assented to the relation- 
Ship between him and the father of the race: but 
‘the doctrine of the Bible is that men are dead 
“« by nature”—that “by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation.” But 
such is not the language of this book. 


‘P. 127, But as none are constituted righteous who do 
not voluntarily avail themselves of the provisions of 
mercy, so it follows that those who are condemned 
are not condemned for the sin of another without their 
own Concurrence, nor unless they personally deserve 


it. 

P. 128. How can it be right to charge the sins of the 
guilty on those who had no participation in them? 
How could millions be responsible tor the sins of one 
who acted long before they had an existence, and of 
whose act they had no consciousness, and in which 
they had no participation ? 

Men, it seems, are not children of wrath by 
nature, and condemned by the offence of one, but 
when they arrive at consciousness and voluntary 
action, and begin to sin in their own persons, then 
judgment comes upon them. It is clear that the 
author denies that infants are justly liable todeath 
until by their own voluntary action the have 
sealed the covenant on their own behalf. This, I 
Tepéat 1s not the doctrine of our confession, nor of 
“te Bible. Paul teaches that by one man’s diso- 

edience many were made si ‘a 

Sinners—** ag by the 
condemnation, even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men to justifica- 
tion.” ‘The exposition teaches that as condem- 
nation ‘would come upon all men by Adam’s sin, 
on certain conditions, soa door was opened for 
the free gift to come upon all men on certain con- 
ditions. ‘The doctrine of the Bible is, that judg- 
ment came upon all men by Adam’s sin: the doc- 
trine of the expositor is, that condemnation would 
come on all men when they should themselves 
voluntarily sin. The Bible says it came upon 
them before they acted at all: the hook denies 
this. Here is the difference between them. 

_ And now I want to show what were the opin- 
lons of a great and learned man—one of the most 
pious men of his day—a man who travelled 
through all the convents of Europe purposely to 
promote the growth of religion in those establish- 
ments—a man of uncommon sanctity and of the 
most splendid talents. You will find my autho- 
rity in Milner’s Church History, vol. 2d, p-. 370: 


“If Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilt 
righteousness of Christ profits those who bellows yy 


Here Pelagius declares that if Adam’s sin hurt 
those who were not themselves personally guilty, 
then the righteousness of Christ must help those 
who believe not. The very doctrine of Mr. 
Barnes. And I hold up this passage from the 
famous heresiarch as a beacon of warning to our 
brother. 
gument which was held with Pelagius, and which 
pressed so hardly upon him. It is this: how dare 
you baptize infants, if they have nosin? A re- 
port had gone abroad, that Pelagius rejected in- 
fant baptism. Pelagius denied it; but when 
pressed with this argument, 
how or why he did it. The same argument has 
been pressed upon all who hold the doctrine of 
human ability. It was pressed on the appellee, 
and with such importunity, that I was really al- 
most ashamed of repeating it: yet it never was 
— and J venture to predict that it never will 

e met. 


If infants are not liable to punishment, how can 
those who die in infancy be pardoned? What is 
pardon? It is the remission of a sentence of 
condemnation. It is the taking away of the legal 
consequences of transgression. But how can 
those be pardoned who have no sin? How can 
liability to punishment be taken away from those 
who never were liable? A prisoner, accused of 
a crime, pleads not guilty. He is offered a par- 
don: but will he accept it? No: he scorns it. 
He replies: I am innocent; I need no pardon, 
and will accept none. An infant never can be 
pardoned unless he is guilty ; and if not guilty,of 
sin in his own person, he must be pardoned for 
the guilt of hie first father. Surely this is very 
plain. My Christian brethren, some of you are 
fathers, and are able to appreciate the value of 
this doctrine. 
it from my earliest years. | do most fully believe 
that infants are indebted to Christ for pardon. 
But never did I feel the worth of this truth, as I 
felt it, when I held my own dying infant upon 
my knees, and beheld it enduring agonies equal- 
led only by those which the Saviour himself en- 
dured, when hanging on the accursed tree he ex- 
claimed—** My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!”” ‘Then it was that I said to myself, 
they may speculate as they please, but if this 
child is not held liable to punishment for Adam’s 
sin, then what kind of a God have we got? 
Would he inflict such things on a being charge- 
able with no fault? Parents, is it not a gladden- 


in the world of spirits ? that your eyes shall be- 
hold its beloved face again in the realms on high? 
Oh, how grand a thought! how consoling! how 
precious! But this book says, nay: according 
to this author, there must be one heaven for in- 
fants, and another for parents. Your lost babe 
can never take its harp of gold and sing the 
praises of redeeming love. Why? Because it 
never was pardoned. What does it owe to Christ 
or his blood? Ah no; it never can join that me- 
lody which rivets the attention of angels, but in 
which they have no share. It never can say, 
‘thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood,” 
for it never was redeemed : it cannot praise the 
Lamb for pardoning mercy, for it never was par- 
doned. You who have lost infants, can appre- 
ciate this. If the position is true, we and our in- 
fants must part. I pressed this on Mr. Barnes 
before the Presbytery, and urged him for a reply; 
but there was noreply. All that was attempted, 
was a cold remark, that we knew little about the 
State of infants, and he was not willing to harrow 
up the feelings of parents by discussing it. I 
predict that there will be no reply. 

Here the Synod took a recess. 

On convening after recess, Synod attended to 
some other business, and then resumed the trial 
of the appeal, and Dr. Junkin proceeded : 

Having been urged by not a few of my friends 
to abbreviate my remarks still more than I have 
already endeavoured to do, I shall waive the 
reading again of the whole of the testimony, and 
shall only refer with much brevity to some parts 
of it ae I pass on. 


Charge VIII. 


The 8th charge is as follows: — 


Mr. Barnes denies “that Christ suffered the proper 
penalty of the law, as the vicarious substitute of his 


people, and: thus took away legally their sins and pur- 
| chased pardon.” 


We have seen that the author of the Notes on 


judgment came upon all men to 


And I now hold with him the same ar- 


never could explain 


For my own part, I have believed | 


ing thought, that you shall meet your lost child | 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


— = 
Romans denies the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity. But by econtresting the two cove- 
nants of grace and of works, we ascertain the fact, 
and are shot up to believe it, that as Adam’s sia 


was imputed to his posterity, so, in like manner, | 


the sins of Christ’s'people passed over to Christ 
and were the cause of bis anguish and death on 
the cross. Jesus is called in the Bible the second 
Adem. With him was made 3 new covenant, 
the first having been broken; new, in respect to} 
thé time of its revelation, but old in fact; for in 
reference to thie covenant, believers were chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, and 
the same relation was constituted between them 
and Christ, the head of the new covenant, as had 
before been established between Adam, the head 
of the first covenant, and his posterity. Conse- 
uently, their sin passes over to the second Adam 
n just the same way as the sin of the firet Adam 
over upon his seed. 

The doctrine of this book is a denial that Christ 
suffered the proper penalty of the law; and the 
reason given ia, that his sufferings were not eter- 
nal, nor were they mingled with remorse and de- 
spair. The Bible clearly shows, however, that 
bis death was penal in its nature—that he bore 
the wrath of God for sin. There is moch in this 
book which includes what I deem correct phrase- 
ology. Itadmits that Christ was * substitated 
for his people, but it denies that he was their legal 
representative. It admits that Christ did so suf- 
fer as to show to the universe God’s displeasure at 
sin; but not that he endured its legal penalty. 
Bat you could never understand how his death 
should display the divine justice, anlesa he took 


the legal responsibilities of his people. The book | 


says that it showed that God's law could not be 
broken with impunity : but it does not show how 
this was done: for imputation is cenied. But 
surely his death was one of the strongest mani- 
festations of injustice that ever was made, unless 
imputation be admitted. If no sin was imputed to 
Carist, for what did he suffer? Why was that 
cup of wembling put to his blessed lips until he 
had drained its bitterest dregs? ‘The following 
are my proofs of the eighth charge : 


Proot’ 1. All the passages quot: d under the charges 
6 and 7 are reterred to here. If the sin of the jirst 
Adam is not imputed to his seed, and they are not 
liable to punishment on account of it; then it inevi- 
tably follows, that the sin of his seed is not lunputed to 
the second Adam, and he punished on acc.unt of It. 
Proot 2. p. 89, 90. “In the plan of salvation, there- 
fore he has shown a regard to the law, by appointing 
his Son to be a substitute in the place of sinners; not 
to endure its precise penalty, for his sufferings were 
not eternal, nor were they attended with remorse of 
conscience, or by despair, which are the proper penalty 
of the law; but he endured 80 much as to accuinplisi 
the same ends as if those who shall be saved by him, 
had been doomed to eternal death. ‘I‘hat is, he show- 
ed that the law could not be violated without introduc- 
ing sufferings; and that it could not be broken with 
impunity. "i showed that he had so great a regard 
for it, taat he would not pardon one sinner without an 
atonement. And thus he secured the proper honour to 
his character as a lover of his law, a hater of sin, and 
@ just God. He has shown that if sinners do not avail 
themse!ves of the offer of pardon by Jesus Christ, they 
must experience in their own souls forever, the pains 
which this substitute for sinners endured, in behalf of 
men, on the cross. ‘I'hus, no principle of justice has 
been abandoned; no claim of his law has been let 
down ; no disposition has been evinced to do injustice 
to the universe, by euffering the guilty to escape. He 
is, in al! this great transaction, a just moral governor, 
as just to his law, to himself, to his Son, to the uni- 
verse, when he pardons, as he is when he sends the in- 
cofrigible sinner down to hell. A full compensation, 
an equivalent has been provided by the sutferings of 
the Saviour in the sinner’s stead, and the sinacr may 
be pardoncd.” 
How opposite this is to the doctrine of our 
church, will be seen by referring to the Confes- 
sion of Faith and to the Catechisms. 


Confession, chap. viii. 4. ‘This office the Lord Jesus 
did most willingly undertake; which that he might 
discharge, he was made under the law, and did per- 
fectly fulfil it; endured the most grievous torinents, 
immediately in his soul, and most painful sufferings 
in his body ; was crucified and died; was buried and 
remained under the power of death, yet saw no Cor- 


ruption. On the third day he arose trom the dead, 


with the same body in which he suffered; with which 
also he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth at the 
right hand of his Father, making intercession; and 
shall return to judge men and angels at the end of the 
world, 
5. The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and 
sacrifice ot himselt, which be through the eternal Spi- 
rit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the 
justice ot his Father; and purchased not only reconci- 
liation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom 
ot heaven, for all those whom the Father hath givea 
unto him. | 
Chap. xi.8. Christ, by his obedience and death, did 
fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus just- 
fied, and did make a proper, real and full satisfaction 
to his Father’s justice in their behalf. Yet in as much 
as he was given by the Father for them, and his obe- 
dience and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and 
both freely, not tor any thing in them, their justi. 
fication is only tree grace; that both the exact Justice 
and rich grace of God might be givrified in the jusih. 
cation of sinners. 
Larger Catechism, 49. Christ humbled himself in 
his death, in that having been betrayed by Judas, for- 
sakeh by his disciples, scorned and rejected by the 
world, condemned by Pilate and tormentcd by his 


persecutors; having also conflicted with the terrors of 


death, and the powers of darkness, felt and burne the 
weight of God’s wrath, he laid down his lite an offering 
for sin, enduring the painful, shametul, aud cursed 


death of the cross. 
Shorter Catechism, 25. Christ executeth the office 


of a priest, in his once offering up of himself'a sacri- 


fice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to God ; 
and in making continual intercession for us. 


These authorities are sufficient to show that 
the Presbyterian church holds the doctrine that 
our sins passed over on Christ, and that he was 
held responsible tor them, because he was the 
surety, representative and motal head of his peo- 
ple. 


Charge LX. 


The 9th charge is the following : 


Mr. Burnes denies “that the righteousness, i. e. the 
active obedience of Christ to the law, is imputed to his 
people for their justitication ; so that they are righteous 
in the eye of the law and theroiore justified.” 

My proofs are as follows: 

Proof’ 1. p. 28. (3) The phrase righteousness of God, 
is equivalent to God’s plan of justifying men; his 
scheme of declaring them just in the sight of the law; 
or of acquitting them from punishment, and admitting 
them to favour. In this sense it stands opposed to 
man’s plan of justification, i.e. by his own works. 
God’s plan is by faith.” “ ‘The word to justify, dikaio, 
means properly to be just, to be innocent, tobe righteous. 
It then means to declure, or treat as righteous, as when 
a man is charged with an offence, and is acquitted. 
If the crime alleged is not proved against him he is 
declared by the law to be innocent. It then means to 
treat as if innocent, to regard as innocent, that is, to 
pardon, to forgive, and consequently to treat as if the 
otfence had nut occurred. It does not mean that the 
man did not commit the offence, or that the law might 
not have held him answerable tor it; but that the of- 
fence is forgiven, and it is consistent to receive the of- 
fender into favour, and to treat him as if he had not 
committed it,” 

“In regard to this plan, it may be observed. (1.) 
That it is not to declare that men are innocent and pure. 
That would not be true. ‘I'he truth is just the reverse: 
and God does not esteem men to be different from what 
they are. (2,) It is not to take part with the sinner, 
and to mitigate his offences. It admits them to their 
fu l extent, and makes him feel them also. (3.) It is 
not that we become partakers of the essential righ- 
teousness of God. ‘That is impossible. (4.) Itis not 
that #is righteousness becomes ours. ‘This is not truc ; 


‘and there is no intelligible sense in which that can be 


understoad, But it is God’s plan for purdoning sin, 
and for treating us as if we had not committed it; that 
is, adopting us as his children, and admitting us to 
sheaven, on the ground of what the Lord Jesus has done 
in our stead. ‘l‘his is God’s plan. Men seek to save 
themselves by theirown works. (God's plan is to save 
them by the merits of Jesus Christ.” 

Proot 2. p.84, 85. “ Even the righteousness of God. 


“Phe apostle, having stated that the design of the Gos- 


pel was to reveal a new plan of becoming just in the 
sight of God, proceeds here'more fully to explain it. 
‘(he explanation which be offers, makes it plain that 
the phrase so often used by him, “righteousness of 
God,” does not refer to an attribute of God, but to his 
plan of making men righteous. Here he says, that it } 
is by faith in Jesus Christ; but surely an attribute of 
God is not produced by faith in Jesus Ohrist. It means 


God’s mode of regarding men as righteous through 
their belief in Jesus Christ. ad God bas promised that 
they who believe in Christ, shall be pardoned and saved. 
‘This is his plan in distinction from the plan of those 
who seek to be justified by works.” 

“ Being justified—bBeing treated as if righteous, 
that is, being regarded and treated as if they had kept 
the law. The apostle has shown that they could not 
be so regarded and treated by any merit oft their own, 
or by personal obedience to the law. He now affirms 
that if they were so treated, it must be bymere favour, 
and asa matter, not of right, but of gift. This is the 
essence of the Gospel. 

Proof 3. p. 94, 95, as quoted under charge IV (7) and 
p- 96. “God — things as they are; and sinners 
who are justified, he judges not as if they were pure, 
oras if they had a cluim: but he regards them as 
united by fatth to the Lord Jesus, and in this relation 
he judges that they should be treated as his friends, 
though they have been, are, and always will be personal. 
ly undeserving. But if the doctrine of the Scriptures 
was that the entire righteousness of Christ was set 
over to them, was y and truly theirs, and was 
transferred to them in any sense, with what propriety 
could the apostle say, that God justified the ungodly ? 
It'they have all the righteousness of Christ as their own, 
as really and truly theirs, as if they had wrought it 
out themselves, they are not “ungodly.” They are 
eminently pure and holy, and have a claim, not of 
grace, but of debt, to the very highest rewards of heav- 
en.” p.97. Unto whom God imputeth righteousness.— 
Whom God treats as righteous, or as entitled to his 
favour in a way different from his conformity to the 

aw. This is found in Psalms xxxii. And the whole 
scope and design of the Psalm is to show the blessed- 
ness of the man who is forgiving, and whose sins are 
not charged on him, but who is freed from the punish- 
ment due to his sins. Being thus pardoned, he is treat- 
ed asa righteous man.” 

Proof 4. p. 127. By the obedience of one.—Of Christ. 
This stands opposed to the disobedience of Adam, and 
evidently includes the entire work of the Redeemer 
which has a bearing on the salvation of men. Phil. ii. 
8. “ He.... became obedient unto death.” 

P. 2). ** Of God’s righteousness. Not of the personal 
holiness of God, but vf God’s plan of justifying men, 
or of declaring them righteous by faith in his Son. 
Here God’s plan stands opposed to their efforts to make 
themselves righteous by their own works.” 


The book denies that the active obedience of 
Christ is imputed to believers for their righteous- 
ness. If imputation is not true, and the doings of 
one man as to their legal consequences do not 
pass over to another, then undoubtedly Christ’s 
active compliance with the demands of the law 
cannot be imputed for righteousness. The phrase 
is used of * treating men as if they were righ- 
|teous,’”’ but there is a careful avoiding of the as- 
sertion that the active obedience of the Saviour 
is counted to them in Jaw as theirs: 

In *s 94,95, he says. [See the quotation under 

The doctrine of our Confession, and of the Bible, 
is here expressly denied. ‘That the believer is 
justified by Christ’s obedience, that he has on the 
wedding garment of Christ’s righteousness, is the 
doctrine of our Chorch in her Confession: but, 
according to this book, there is no transfer of legal 
responsibilities—that goes down with the doc- 
trine of imputation. 

I refer the Synod to our Confession : 


Confession of Faith xi. 1. Those whom God effec- 
tually calleth he also freely justificth ; not by infusing 
righteousness into them, but by pardoning their sins, 
and by accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous: not for any thing wrought in them, or done’ 
by them, but for Christ’s sake alone: not by imputing 
faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evangeli- 
cal obedience, to them as their righteousness ; but by 
imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto 
them, they receiving and resting on him and his righ- 
teousnes by faith : which faith have not of them. 
selves; it is the gift ot God. 

2. Faith, thus receiving and resting on Christ and 
his righteousness, is the alone instrument of justifica- 
tion ; yet is it not alone in the person justified, but is 
ever accompanied with all other saving graces, and is 
no dead faith, but worketh by !ove. 

3. Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully dis- 
charge the debt of all those that are thus justified, and 
did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his Fa- 
ther’s justice in their behalf’ Yet, in as much as he 
was given by the Father for them, and his obedience 
and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and both frecly, 
not for any thing in them, their justification is only of 
free grace; that both the exact justice and rich grace 
of God might be glorified in the justification of sin- 
ners. 


Larger Catechism, 70. Justification. is an act of 
God’s free grace unto sinners, in which he pardoneth 
all their sins, accepteth and accounteth their persons 
righteous in his sight; not for any thing wrought in 
them, or done by them, but only tor the perfect obe- 
dience and full satisfaction of Clirist, by God imputed 
to them, and received by faith alone. ; 

71. Although Christ, by his obediénce and death, did 
make a proper, real, and tull satisfaction to God’s jus- 


tice, in the behalf of them that are justified; yet in as 


much as God acceptcth the satisfaction from a surcty, 
which he might have demanded of them, and did pro- 
vide this surety, his only Son, imputing his righteous- 
ness to them, and requiring nothing ot them for their 
justification but faith, which also is his gift, their jus- 
tification is to them of free grace. 

72. Justifying taith is a saving grace, wrought in 

the heart of the sinner by the Spirit and word of God, 
whereby he, being convinced of his sin and misery, 
and of the disability in himsclf and all other creatures 
to recover him out of his lost condition, not only as- 
senteth to the truth of the promise uf the gospel, but 
receiveth and resteth upon Christ and his righteous- 
ness, therein held forth, for pardon of sin, and for the 
accepting and accounting of bis person righteous in 
the sight of God for salvation. 
Shorter Catechism, 33. Justification is an act of 
God’s free grace, wherein he pardoneth all our sins, 
and accepteth us as righteous in his sight, only for the 
righteousness, of Christ imputed to us, and received by 
faith alone. 


Justification is the accounting of an individual 
as righteous in the sight of the law. It proceeds 
on the great principle of God’s moral government 
that righteous actions shall be rewarded and un- 
righteous actions punished. Paul treats of that 
doctrine in this epistie ; and it is the only part of 
the Scripture in which the doctrine is treated of 
in form. In summing up the design of the epis- 
tle he declares that in the gospel “ the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed from faith to faith.” This 
commengator however declares that the doctrine 
of justification is not here treated of at all, but 
only the living of believers by faith. But any 
one can see that the Jife of which Paul speaks is 
that eternal life which is the effect of justification. 
The prophet Habakkak speakz of this—but takes 
vp the converse of the proposition. ‘There are 
two parts in the dilemma—viz. justification by 
Christ’s works and justification by man’s own 
works—and he takes away one horn of the di- 
lemma and thereby leaves the other. He that is 
not justified shall not live—and what is the con- 
clusion? that the righteousness of man by the 
obedience of the law is wholly defective and in- 
sufficient. This he proves by an induction of 
particulars, citing the cases of men of all sorts 
and over the whole world. Having proved this 
position both from fact and from Seripture, he 
draws to the conclusion of his argument in the 
20th verse of the 3d chapter, ** Wherefore by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” He 
lays that mode of justification on one side—and 
what next? He refers to the active obedience of 
some one else which is to take the place of these 
haman works, ** but now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifest.” ‘I'his is the satne 
doctrine he had in view in the beginning of the 
17th verse. The righteodsness of God is an ac- 
tive obedience, coming in the place of that which 
was demanded of man. 


If it does not mean this, then Dr. Priestley’s al- 
legation “that the apostles often reasoned incor- 
rectly” istrue. The apostle reveals to us not the 
righteousness of man nor of angels but of Goc 
our Redeemer: but this book denies that that 
righteousness can be ours in any sense whatever. 
The apostle proves the contrary. His whole rea- 
soning shuts us up to believe that he means this 
—and this only. This is justification according 
to the doctrine of your church. It is the setting 
over toa heliever as soon as he believes, all the 
legal excellence of his surety, from that moment 
it is his: hence the Lord Jesus is termed * the 
Lord our righteousness.’ ‘There is no evidence 
to show that the mere endurance of the sanction 
of the law will entitle any one to a reward. The 
mere.endurance of pain is not that to which the 
positive rewards of righteous action are promised 
or can justly belong. Christ’s sufferings meet all 


the demand of the law for punishment, but it is 


his obedience which meets the demand of the law 
in ite precept. The law demands of a sinner both 
the endurance of penalty and the obedience of its 
precept—Christ rendered both : but this book re- 
jects one of them entirely. 

The imputation of Christ’s obedience to the be- 
liever is not taught in that book; it is not so 
much as once brought into view; no, not even 
that it may be thrust aside. And yet there are 
many places where there must have been a strong 
temptation to advert to it. a 

Charge X. 

| My tenth charge is in the following words: viz. 

“ Mr. Barnes also teaches, in opposition to the stand- 
ards, that justification is simply pardon.” : 

Proof 1, pp. 28, 29, (already quoted.) “ The phrase 
righteousness of God is equivalent to God's plan of 
justifying men; his scheme of declaring them just in 
the sight of the law ; or of aequitting them from pun- 
ishment, and admitting them to favour.” 

2. “In regard to this plan, it may be observed, (4) 
It is not that Ais righteousness becomes ours. This is 
not true: and there is no intelligible sense in which 
that can be understood. But it is God’s plan for par- 
doning sin, and fur treating us as if we had not com- 
mitted it. 

3. P. 110. “ Being now justified. Pardoned; ac- 
cepted as his friends.” 

4. P. 124. “ Unto justification. The work of Christ 
is designed to have reference to many offences, so as to 
produce pardon or justification in regard to them all.” 
The comment on chap. v.19. “ For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made righteous,” is thus 
summed up, p. 127, 128. “The sense of the verse is 
this: ‘ As in consequence of the sin of one, the many 
became sinners, without explaining the mode in which 
it is done; so the many became righteous in the mode 
and on the terms which are explained? Righteous. 
Justified. Free from condemnation.’” 

5. P. 182. “ It is God that justifieth. That is, who 
has pardoned them, and admitted them to his favour: 
and pronounced them just in his sight.” 

6. P.217. “ The momenta sinner believes, therefore, 
he is justified; his sins are pardoned: and he is intro- 
duced into the favour of God.” : 

‘The inconsistency of this with Standards is evident. 
Con. XI. i. ii. iii. Lar. Cat. 70, 71, 72; Sh. 33. See 
Scriptures quoted under IX. and Rom. vi. 16—18, 19. 
1 Pet. i. 14—22. 


On this point the court below was divided in 
opinion. Some of the Presbytery thought that 
the author did mean to exclude Christ’s actiye 
obedience from the doctrine of justification en- 
tirely ; others thought that he did not. It was 
alleged by one, that on this point he held the doc- 
trine of the New England divines, viz. that justi- 
fication consists of pardon only. Now I wish to 
ask whether there is any positive merit in mere 
suffering ? Any thing in it to entitle any one toa 
blessing? Or whether reward must not be the 
effect of legal obedience? Surely it is the doc- 
trine of reason and of the Bible that heaven and 
eternal life are the reward of Christ’s obedience. 
His sufferings lifted up his people from the gates 
of death, but it is his active obedience which 
raises them up to the joys of heaven. 


] am not well acquainted with what is called 
the New Divinity ; but I believe it to be contain- 
ed in that book. Certainly it is new tome: and 
as new, | think, to the Presbyterian Church and 
to the Confession of Faith. 1 find here a system 
of doctrine—a combination of cognate tenets 
which pervades the book from one end to the 
other. I invite the attention of the church and of 
this Synod to the systematic nature of error. One 
error implies another, and the whole hangs toge- 
ther. It might perhaps be difficult to sustain the 
third charge, if it is taken alone and independent 
of all the other points maintained in this volume: 
but as taken in connexion with the rest, it is ea- 
sily substantiated. If it be so that a new,theolo- 
gy from the east is taught by Mr. Basnes, then 
the chaige of aggression does not belong to me. 
I indeed brought the charges in this prosecution ; 
but who brought into our church the new theo- 
logy? I rest upon the broad fact that it is the 
bringing in of this new theology which has pro- 
duced all the agitation which now distracts the 
Presbyterian church. Before this new doctrine 
was brought among us, there was no difficulty— 
we enjoyed comparative peace. This none can 
deny. Is there a man made who will venture to 
deny it? 

Bat it is asked, Will you insist on trying a man 
for a mere difference in the use of terms? for the 
mere technicalities of theology ? This 1 am aware 
has been objected against the present proseco- 
tion: and it has even been held to be a high ini- 
quity to distract the Community about mere words. 
But I ask, is this a mere difference in words? J] 
have heard it said again and again, we agree as 
to the substantial facts of the case. Nay, one 
brother solemnly appealed to Jehovah, declaring 
that both sides believed in substance the same 
things. And I am asked, will you take a man 
ruggedly to task for the exposition of a word? 
The objection looks plausible. But if the dispute 
is about a word, I ask, who brought this word in 
here? 1 throw back the argumentum ad hominem, 
Are the words also which it is said we are dis- 
puting new? Are they terms unknown to the 
Confession of Faith ? If then the dispute is about 
words, in the naine of truth, why press upon us 
these new words that cause so much dispute? 
Who is it that distracts the church about words? 
Is it we, or is it they who have brought them into 
the church? If these words have caused all the 
uproar, then in the name of heaven, I beseech you, 
take them away—take the new words away, and 
you take the dispute away. If there is no essen- 
tial difference of meaning between us, why insist 
upon expressing the old meaning in new terms? 
Why not stick to the old phrases, and thus put 
out the fire? Nay—we heard the appellee declare 
that he had not changed any ef his principles— 
though he had changed a few terms in the new 
edition of his book. I apprehend, therefore, that 
the present dispute is not about words, but things. 
That when you vote on this appeal, you will be 
deciding between truth,and error. But if the 
author of this book thinks that the dispute is 
merely about words, then he will of course acqui- 
esce in your decision: a result that will certainly 
be very desirable. If those who have rent the 
peace of our Zion, will take away the new. and 
strange words they have brought in among us, 
(and they can easily do it,) then peace will again 
dwell in our tents and prosperity within our pa- 
laces. Then we shall again dwell in unity, and 
be a band of brothers. But there can be no solid, 
no permanent peace, except from union in the 
truth. And, brethren, how glorious would such 
a peace be. Then misapprehension, and mutual 
recriminations, and evil surmisings, and evil 
speakings would be far away; and the whole 
Presbyterian Church in the United States would 
feel and act as one man. Ah, what would she 
then be? what might she not then accomplish ? 
United by the bonds of this confession, she could 
soon spread the gospel of God over the whole 
earth. She possesses abundant power. were not 
the sinews of her strength weakened and cut 
asunder by the controversies that divide her child- 
ren. May God grant us a speedy return of union 
and peace: and such, I doubt not, will be the 
result of a righteous decision of the present 
cause. 


BAXTER UPON HIS DEATH-BED. 


* You come hither to learn to die ; I am not the 
only person that must go this way. I can assure 
you that your whole life, be it ever eo long, is 
little enough to prepare fordeath. Have a care of 
this vain, deceitful world, and lusts of the flesh ; 
be sure you choose God for your portion, heaven 
for your home, God’s glory for you end, his word 
for your rule, and then you need never fear but we 
shall meet with comfort. 

** God may justly condemn me for the best duty 
1 ever did; and all my hopes are from the free 
mercy of God iu Christ. 

«IT was but a pen in God’s hand, and what 
praise is due to a pen?” ; | 

When he was asked how he did, his answer 
was, Almost well,” 


God doth sometimes on purpose show us the 
creature’s emptiness, that we may go to his ful- 
ness. He makes us the creatures to be broken 
cisterns, that we may know hiin to be the foun- 
tain, and that we may feed more largely upon 
spiritual dainties, he does deny us carnal ones. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


PHURSDAY, Fesavary 18, 1836. 


Critics.—We do not speak of the tribe in gene- 
ral, but of that particular class of them which ex- 
ercise their skill on the pulpit; and it is no insig- 


nificant.-clagg, if .numbers can give them signifi- 


cance, for ‘where is the man, woman, or child who 
‘does not feel ‘perfectly’ competent to pronounce 
‘confidently on the measure of every minister’s 
talents. We have no disposition to curtail the 
rights of men or infringe their independent judg- 
ments, yet still it may not be amiss to point out 
wherein they insist upon their supposed rights ridi- 
culously, and injuriously. The ministry is a sacred 
institution ; the functions of it are adapted by God 
himself to accomplish his own benevolent pur- 
poses in the salvation of sinners. Ministers of the 
New-Testament are God’s ambassadors, who, in 
his stead, beseech men to be reconciled. It is to 
be their especial aim to subdue the hearts of men 
to penitence, to lead them to the Saviour, to rescue 
them from impending ruin, and renew them to a 
holy and divine life. It cannot therefore be trified 
with without manifest peril. Irreverent treatment 
of it, is nothing less than irreverence to God. This 
impression however, does not generally prevail, 
and the consequence is that the ministry is too 
often regarded as a mere contrivance for the enter- 
tainment of man, and is dealt with accordingly. 
When the aecredited ambassador of God assumes 
his place in the sacred desk, every thing pertaining 
to him becomes the subject of the same kind of 
animadversion which would be elicited by any 
other man in any other situation. His personal ap- 
pearance is scrutinized, and ridiculed or com- 
mended ; the tones of his voice are criticised as if 
they were intended only for musical effect; his 
gesticulation is admired for its appropriateness or 
laughed at for its awkwardness ; if he displays im- 
agination he is applauded, if destitute of this, he is 
deemed dry and tedious; if eloquent he receives 
all suffrages, if not, his hearers judge themselves 
excusable if they go to sleep. In a word the 
minister of God is guaged by the same rule, as an 
actor upon the boards of a theatre,—his power to 
afford entertainment. The great object of his 
message seems to be forgotten, as it comes for the 
weal or woe of every hearer, as a savour of life or 
a savour of death. One says he is of Paul, and 
another of Apollos, while they alike forget the 
great Master in heaven. If the oratorical manner 
of a preacher has rendered him popular, all run to 
witness the display of his abilities, and surround- 
ing pastors are left to preach to empty pews. 
Laborious ministers and faithful students, however 
varied, rich and evangelical the fruits of their pre- 
paration, must expect to hear their talents depreci- 
ated and contemptuously treated, by the most ig- 


{morant and uninformed. They, whose conscious 


ignorance would prevent them from venturing an 
opinion upon the most common topics of human 
science, are always in their own judgment, fully 


talents and the merits of his sermons. This isa 
heavy cross, and ministers must bear it; they 
should be willing to be esteemed the least of all 
God’s servants, in the hope that God may esteem 
and bless their labours. But the disposition to 
criticise so prevalent among hearers, should be de- 
precated from its uniformily evil tendencies upon 
those who indulge it. It manifests great ignorance 
of the solemn relation which subsists between 
every hearer of the Gospel, and the Lord who has 
commanded that Gospel to be preached. The 
sinner is an offending and condemned criminal; 
his sentence of death is already written ; the period 
of its final and irreversible execution is only de- 
layed; and it is during this season of reprieve, 
that the messenger of God is sent to impress upon 


method of escape. If. the hearer realized this, his 
exclusive attention would be directed to the mes- 
sage that he might understand it and receive the 
benefit which it proposed. The outward circum- 
stances of its delivery would scarcely occupy a 
single thought. A prisoner condemned to death 
for a criminal offence, and immured in a dungeon 
awaiting the awful day of his execution, would not 
certainly, on the reception of the Governor’s par- 
don, stop to criticise the style in which it was 
written, or the manner in which it was read by the 
deputy. His whole soul would be absorbed in the 
message, and he would rejoice in it as glad tidings 
of great joy. A hearer of the Gospel, who has 
much higher interests than merely temporal ones 
at stake, should be similarly influenced when God 
by the mouths of his prophets, speaks to him con- 
cerning life and death. 

There is besides, a positively hardening influ- 
ence exerted upon the heart and conscience by this 
prevalent spirit of criticism. It cannot be pleasing 
to God, and therefore must be visited on the per- 
sons of those who thus offend; he will withhold 
spiritual blessings from those who would pervert 
the ministry into a mere device for their entertain- 
ment; and it is generally discovered that those 
who are more occupied with the messenger than 
the message, are left to wither and die. It is par- 
ticularly discoverable in those who are perpetually 
seeking ministers who, from some peculiarities in 
their manner, will serve to gratify their tastes, that 
they seldom come to the knowledge of the truth. 
When the manner in which the Gospel is delivered 
is more pleasing, than the Gospel itself, nothing 
can be expected but unfruitfulness. Perhaps there 
never was a time, when remarks on ministers of the 
Gospel were more freely indulged, than the pre- 
sent; when there was more of the spirit of man 
worship; when the effects which are to be ex- 
pected from preaching, were more wickedly attri- 
buted to some peculiarities or fitness in the 
preacher, than to the Holy Ghost accompanying 
the message ; and we would suggest the inquiry, 
whether the present low state of piety in the 
Church is not to be principally traced to this fact ? 
| 

Prospective To the General As- 
semby of the Presbyterian church met in the city 
of- in the year of our Lord 18—the following 
Petition showeth, viz: 

That the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church in these United States has, in consequence 
of its ancient date, become in some of its important 
features obsolete. Although suited to the then 
existing times and state of knowledge, it is by no 
means adapted to the extensive improvements and 
noble discoveries of the nineteenth century. Mind 
is progressive; its developments are in each suc- 
ceeding age more perfect and its powers for the 
investigation of scriptural truth are continually en- 
larging. It is reasonable therefore to presume 
that the Bible is at present better understood than 
in any former age, and that still greater discove- 
ries are yet to be made in relation to its contents, 
than have ever yet enriched the Church. The 
Confession of Faith in its present form presents a 


competent to determine the measure of a minister’s 


his mind that there is one, and one only possible | 


provement, and although some from a veneration 
of the ancients, adhere to its dogmas with a bigotry 
which is invincible, yet many under the influ- 
ence of more liberal principles, regard the obliga- 
tion to subscribe it as oppressive—as uncongenial 
with the spirit of the age—as seriously impeding the 
march of mind. Under the impression that * the 
Bible is the religion of Protestants,” it might: be 
well to consider whether the abolition of all creeds 
would not be most agreeable to human liberty and 
to the inalienable rights of men to think and form 
opinions for themselves. On the broad basis of 
the Bible, men of all persuasions and sectional 
prejudices might meet, and the party names of 
Unitarian, Universalist, Swedenborgian, Episco- 
palian, Baptist, Presbyterian, would be justly 
handed over to oblivion. 
would not, as now, be a term of communion, but 
all who profess to receive the Bible might sit down 
fraternally together at the table of the Lord. l- 
though it is desirable thus to break down all barri- 
ers to union, yet it is to be feared that there is too 
large a share of bigotry in the church, to antici- 
pate an immediately favourable consideration of a 
plan so liberal. Still we regard it as a sacred 
duty to make the first step towards its accomplish- 
ment, and for this purpose propose such a modifi- 
cation or amendment of the Confession of Faith, 
as shall ina measure remove the obstacles. In 
our judgment this Formulary as it now stands, not 
only contains dogmas which have been exploded 
by the superior light of the age in which we hap- 
pily live, but is entirely silent in relation to “ many 
noble and sublime principles,” the knowledge of 
which is essential to the piety and religious ac- 
tivity of men. We do therefore earnestly solicit 
that such a revision may be made as will exclude 
these obsolete dogmas and prepare a place for the 
insertion of those newly discovered principles. 
Improved exegesis has demonstrated that to affirm 
that Christ is the eternal Son of God is to employ 
language without meaning ; to say that the human 
family is responsible for a sin committed thousands 
of years before they were born, is an absurdity ; to 
say that men are born with an inherent corruption, 
is unphilosophical ; to affirm that men cannot ex- 
ert an agency in their own regeneration and do the 
commandments of God is false; to say that sin 
can be predicated of a disposition or propensity is 
without sense ; to speak of imputing sin or right- 
eousness is nonsense; to say that Christ was a 
vicarious sacrifice, that he bore the penalty of the 
law, and that his atonement infallibly secures the 
salvation of the elect, are all untenable proposi- 
tions. Modern discovery has clearly ascertained, 
that men are born without sin; that they have no 
representative relation to Adam ; that they possess 
ample ability to fulfil the law; that they may be 
regenerated whenever they choose to exert their 
power; that the atonement was made as much for 
one as another and has no necessary saving influence 
in relation to any; that it was a mere symbol of 
God’s hatred to sin and not the punishment of it ; 
that faith itself is a believer’s justifying righteous- 
ness and—(the catalogue to be increased here- 
after)—Such improvements in the doctrinal parts 
of the Confession are demanded by the state of 
the times. It is further urged that all the rules in 
relation to church order be abolished, and espe- 
cially that discipline should be abandoned as in- 
congruous with the institutions of a free country, 
and that no man should be even called a heretic, 
unless he be a profligate. While therefore the 
petitioners would prefer that the creed of the 
church should be entirely laid aside, or superseded 
by one embracing only two or three general princi- 
ples, yet they will for the present be satisfied by 
the adoption of the above mentioned alterations, 
&c. &c. 


Pirrssurc Curistian Heratp.—If we come 
into conflict with this journal it is with reluctance ; 
we disclaim any intention of having desired it; 
and al] the circumstances of the case forbid the 
supposition that we should willingly have provok- 
ed a warfare with one of our own household. We 
have laboured in union with the Herald in pro- 
moting the cause of truth, and we have always 
been happy to acknowledge its instrumentality in 
effecting what has already been accomplished in 
the reform of the Church. What then has caused 
even a temporary difference? Let the facts be 
told. Observing that the Herald had scarcely no- 
ticed the recent proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Synod, we suggested that its efficient aid in dif- 
fusing correct information was never more needed 
than at the present juncture. In making this sug- 
gestion we spoke, as we believed, to a friend, and 
certainly without any intention of dictating, in the 
offensive sense of the term. . We naturally sup- 
posed that the issuing of a case which had such 
important bearings on the future condition of the 
Church at large, would not, and could not be un- 
interesting to any who were anxious to see the 
Church purged from error. We had heard the 
Herald speak out on other occasions, and we never 
dreamed that it was now silent from any deliberate 
change of policy. In this however, we were mis- 
taken. Our friendly hint afforded an occasion for 
the avowal of this change. A writer under the 
signature of J. W. N. has offensively made our 
language the text of three elaborate essays, in 
which he has tauntingly animadverted on the spirit 
of our journal, and warned the orthodox in the 
west against mingling in a controversy, which he 
insists should be forbidden to pass the boundaries 
of the Synod of Philadelphia. 

This we regarded and still regard as an i.npro- 
voked attack upon ourselves, and what is inore 
important, upon the general interests of the Church. 
These articles have been approved by the Editor 
of the Herald, and another article gratuitously 
charging us with want of zeal in the missionary 
cause, has been inserted without comment in his 
paper, and yet he complains of us as the aggres- 
sors! At this we are justly astonished. 
jury has been inflicted upon us and not by us. In 
our recent remarks on this subject, we had no in- 
tention of impeaching the orthodoxy of the Herald, 
but we intended what we said, that its present 
avowed policy, so elaborately sustained by J. W. 
N. would, if followed out, be a serious detriment 
to the cause of truth. The readers of that paper 
are to be deprived of that intelligence by which 
alone they can become acquainted with the present 
and future aspects of that controversy, in which 
they are all personally interested as Presbyterians; 
they are to be informed that the agitations which 
have occurred, originated in Philadelphia and 
should be confined there; that they should not 
meddle with them lest they should, by so doing, 
neglect more important matters. If we may be 
permitted to express our opinion, this is a danger- 
ous policy, particularly at the present crisis; and 
we will give our reasons for so believing. It is 
well known that the strife in our Chureh has been 
prolonged for years principally in consequence of 
the difficulty of diffusing correct information. The 


serious obstacle to free inquiry and modern sai 


A man’s peculiar belief 


The in> 


- 
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New School by a wise forethought had sec 

the press, and had erected their — signals aod 
every prominent point of observation. They had 
complete access to the public ear, which was de- 
nied to the orthodox, and as a Consequence the 
latter had to depend on their Perseverance to ac- 
complish gradually and in the course of years 

what they might have accomplished at once if 
they had possessed the control of the religious 
press. Through the press they have at length 
gained great advantages, and by the same means 
they are still to secure and increase them. Let it 
then be determined that the only fourorthodox news- 
papers in our church are from this time to keep si- 
lence, while the New School press in weekly pour- 
ing forth its attacks, defences, and manifestoes, 
and what will be the consequence? J. W.N. 
may maintain that there will be no danger in his 


| Fegion, and that the Synod of Pittsburg will sus- 


tain orthodoxy without jncitin and urgi 

to the duty ; but does he not cas aucun es 

insidious foe to deal with, who by the aid of 
glosses and explanations may deceive the unwary? 

does he not know that orthodox men have in vari- 

ous instances voted against their own cause in 

the Assembly, from misinformation? does he 

not know that probably every minister in the Synod 

of Pittsburg has received extra Philadelphians, 
containing documents, which if not counteracted, 
may prove mischievous to the cause of orthodoxy! 

Surely these things are known, and it is a danger- 

ous policy to decline circulating correct informa- 

tion, to counteract the untiring zeal of the New 

School party. -To urge as a plea for such 

untimely silence, that the controversy is local, is to 

employ a false argument. It is no more local now 

than it was in its commencement; it is no more 

local, than was the Act and Testimony ; in fact it 
is no more local in an ecclesiastical sense, than 

was the battle of Bunker’s Hillin a political sense; 

and yet what would have been thought of an Ame- 

rican, who at that interesting crisis should have 
regarded the first decided blow for liberty as haying 
no bearing upon the general interests of the country? 
The prosecution of Mr. Barnes originated it is true 
in Philadelphia, but as his case involves the settle- 
ment of great Presbyterian principles, it belongs 

to the whole church ; it concerns every member of 
the church, and as the whole church are to decide 

upon it ultimately in General Assembly convened, 
each one should be possessed of the facts to pre- 
pare them for an enlightened and safe decision. 

Heresy lies dormant in many of the Presbyteries 

in our church, and only awaits a favourable op- 
portunity for declaring itself, and what is now al- 
leged to be local in Philadelphia may in all its ma- 
terial features become local in Pittsburg ; and if the 
same strife should spring up there would not the 
brethren in that region justly complain if no sym- 
pathy was extended to them from abroad. If the 
General Assembly shall be instructed to regard 
this controversy as a mere local quarrel; if they 
will not look upon it in its general aspect ; if they 
do not meet it and settle it in a full view of its con- 
sequences upon the orthodoxy of the Church at 
large, their decision must be fatal. We are aware 
that J. W. N. will style this fanaticism, for so he 
has been pleased to style our efforts. We are so 
much absorbed in this matter according to his 
judgment, as to render us fanatical in urging it 
upon the attention of others. We are not aware 
that we have been so much engrossed with this 
subject as to neglect all others; our readers can 
testify that notgmore than a third of our sheet is 
weekly devoted to its discussion, and yet to the 
view of a frigid observer, our heat may appear so 
gréat as to deserve the epithet fanatical. We shall 
not quarrel about a word. If to regard the contro- 
versy in which the church is involved as deeply 
momentous be fanaticism, then are we fanatics ; if 
to believe and urge that the Presbyterian Church 
can never cordially and heartily be united in efforts 
to save the world, until the precious truths of the 
gospel are solemnly avowed by her in opposition 
to error, be fanaticism, then we are fanatics; and 
fanatics, by the grace of God we purpose to con- 
tinue until the truth shall triumph. These remarks 
are made without unkindly feeling, and without 
any intention of impeaching the orthodoxy of the 

Herald or its correspondent; but simply with the 
view of contradicting as far as we can, what we 
must consider false views of policy. Having said 
thus much, we have no wish to advert to the sub- 
ject again. , 


Wo sHALL DecipE? The Editor of the South- 
ern Religious Telegraph, in ‘speaking of Dr. Be- 
man, says : | 


“ Heisaiminister of the Gospel, in regular stand- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church; and as such he 
has. been kindly received as a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Synod of Virginia, between which, 
and him as a preacher, there evidently was much 
‘*congenial feeling,”? and resemblance. All 
preached the same blessed gvspel. We do not 
know that Ais theology has been materially chang- 
ed since.” | | 
The Rev. Dr. Ely in a sermon preached before 
the Directors and Studentsa of the 'Teological Se- 
minary at Princeton in the year 182%, in speaking 
of the same individual, says : s 
*- In opposition to all such scriptura 
tations, some of our pious brethren, fer® 
these highly reprehensible, and in thé 
pernicious doctrines, ** That a limites 
would be an impeachment of the,di 
ter;” that ** the atonement paid na it involv- 
ed the infliction of no penalty ;"——"Ahat Christ 
could not have made an adequate gtenement, if 
this atonement implied, that he must endure suf- 
ferings equal to the eternal damnation of all those 
who will finally be saved ;—that * the penalty of 
the law strictly speaking, wag not inflicted at all;” 
that the sufferings of Christ were not of a legal 
nature, and * constijutéd no part of. the curse 
which was threatened against the transgressor,” 
that the * idea of the atonement, which supposes 
that Christ literally suffered the penalty of the 
law for those who shall finally be saved, destroys. 
all mercy in God the Father,” precludes all grace 
in the salvation of his people, brings no accession 
of happiness to the universe, aud annihilates every 
particle of benevolence in the gospel ;—that * it 
is for ever impossible in the nature of things that. 
Christ should become liable to suffer that punish- 
ment which the law denounced against the trans~ 
gressor, and against him alone ;” and that ** the 
idea that Christ so took the Jegal place of the 
sinner, and that the iniquities of his people were 
so imputed to him that the law required his death, 
and justice demanded the release of those for 
whom he expired,” is ** unscriptural and absurd.” 
The author of these strange assertions never gave 


eharac- 


a better proof of his good sense and modesty, than 


when he sejected the proffered title of Doctor of 
Divinity ; for surely such a preacher needs him- 
self to he taught the first principles of the oracles 
of God. Would that he had not coadjutors in 
leaching these perversions of the gospel ; for it 
grieves us to find Presbyterians publishing, that 
the imputability of Christ’s righteousness does 
not at all depend on his sepresentative charac~ 
ter,”’ &c. 


On prr.—It is said that the Rev. John M’Kaight, 
recently of the Presbytery of Carlisle, and now of 


the Presbytery of Lewes, will assume the Edi- 
torial direction of the Philadelphian. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Misstomany will be gratify- 


who lately sailed from Philadelphia, in the ship 
Charles Wharton, for Northern India, to learn that 
the ship was spoken on the 28th of December, 0 
sight of Pernambuco, at which time all were well. 
_ ‘We are gratified in being able to state that the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, the well knowa Missionary to 
Smyrna, who is now on @ visit to this country, has 
put himself under the direction of the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society- Mr. Brewer will re- 
turn to his station as soon 86 the liberality of the 
Church will enable him to establish a printing press 
at Smyrna, on & ecale adapted to the increasing 
demands of the mission. Mr. Brown, Printer, of 
Inidiana, will accompauy him. 


‘Tae War Question appears to be settled. 
France has expressed her willingness to pay the in- 
demnity ondemand. Our secular department will 
furnish the particulars. Devout gratitude is due 
to God for averting in his good providence, the 
dreaded calamities of war and thus perpetuating 
our national prosperity. Well for us if we are in- 
structed by his goodness and thus prevent the ne- 


_cessity for judgments. | 


Procrrpincs or Synop.—We devote a greater 
-space this week to these proceedings than usual, to 
‘avoid breaking in again upon Dr. Junkin’s plea. 

Dr. -Junkin is not: satisfied with the manner in 
‘which he is reported and will probably soon appear 
Il before the public in an elaborate exposition of the 
‘whole’ case. It is amusing to hear the dolorous 
‘complaints 6f a portion of the New School press, 
‘that ‘the proceedings have ever been published. 
, iis: reason in this, as the exhibition is by no 


ane urable to their cause. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ANVheoretical and Practical Arithmetic ; by John 
'H.iKernedy, Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
vtaral «Philosophy in Jefferson College, Canons- 
“burg, Pa.—Philadelphia, J. Whetham, 18mo. pp. 
-211. After carefully consulting the method adopt- 
-d.by Professor Kennedy of unfolding the science 
vefimumbers, we can most cordially commend his 
“book as far superior to most of those in common 
ruee. We can well recollect the perplexity in 
«which we were once involved in our boyish days, 
‘im endeavouring to understand the rationale of 
-arithmetical operations, and the best reason we 
could obtain was, that the Master said so. Indeed 
we have known teachers who could render no bet- 
ter reason than that it was so. Many youth learn 
arithmetic mechanically, without dreaming that 
the rules which they commit to memory are found- 
ed in reason. In the Arithmetic before us the 
theory is so explained as to render the application 
of it easy and intelligible, and in a style adapted 
to ordinary capacities. By the aid of this little 
work teachers might be greatly assisted in impart- 
ing to their pupils 4 complete acquaintance with 
this indispensable science, which is never so in- 
teresting as when the reason of the rules it em- 
ploys, is clearly understood. The examples se- 
lected for illustration are drawn from subjects of 
daily recurring interest. We hope the book may 
attain the popularity to which its merits entitle it. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
By John Calvin. Translated by Francis Sibson, 
A.B. Trinity College, Dublin. Philadelphia, J. 
Whetham, 1836, 12mo. pp. 412. 

The profoundest theologians have repaired to the 
works of Calvin for information, and his great at- 
tainments have readily been admitted even where 
his views have been disputed. A service then is 
done to the public when the fruits of his great 
minc are distributed for the public benefit. All 
cannot consult him through the medium of the 
learned languages, and yet none should be deprived 
of the benefit of his instructions, when a transla- 
tion can render them intelligible. ‘This Commen- 
tary is valuable, and as we have heard, faithfully 
rendered; and the publisher has presented it to 
the American church, in a well executed volume, 
accompanied by a beautiful mezzotinto likeness of 
the Reformer, in Sartain’s best style. We have 
no doubt the volume will beeagerly sought after, 

¢ and we are certain that it should have a place in 
the library of every theologian. 

The Evidences of Christianity in their external 
division exhibited ina course of Lectures, by Charles 
P. M‘Ilvaine, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in Ohio. Philadelphia, Key and Bid- 
dle, 1836, 12mo. pp. 408. 

This is the third and very neat edition of a very 
popular work. Its well known character renders 
it unnecessary for us to do more than to recom- 
mend it anew to the attention of the public, asa 
very satisfactory summary of the external evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity. _ 


A Gift to the Afflicted in the express words of 

Scrioture, with an introductory address on the use 
of chastisement, by James W. Alexander. Prince- 
ton, 1836. John Bogart, 24mo. pp. 96. 
If the merits of books were to be guaged by their 
size, this would have small merit; but the most 
precious gems are comparatively small, and such 
is the character of this volume. ‘The introductory 
address is soothing, and the instructions to the 
afflicted are beyond all price, as being the very in- 
structions of the Holy Ghost. We recommend 
each of our readers to procure a copy to be conti- 
nually before him. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SHALL BE DONE? 


There are only three courses for the Presbyte- 
sian church to pursue. Which will she choose ? 
1. We must alter our theology, to suit the new 
school, and universally adopt the views of that 
school; and alter our Confession of Faith to con- 
fom to it alao; or let the Confession stand as it 
’s,and make it a nose of wax, to fitevery body ; 
: purhasing peace, by entire indifference to the 
sediments of those whom we admit or retain in 

our sevamunion. ‘This will be very popular. Or, 

2. We wust consent to a nominal peace, andza 
= feal mmtestine war. Peace in the church courts, 
and war in the pulpit and the press ; peace for 
two weeks in “ good words and fair speeches” 
at the General Assembly, and war, with very 
tough arguments, and hard words, and ill-feeling, 
for the rest of the year. This is our present 
course. We are ape church, but there is a con- 
fusion of tongues. Orthodox and heterodox mu- 
‘tually assail each other; preach differently and 
against each’other; are arrayed in parties against 
each other. Two most dissimilar interpretations 
are given of the standards. By one set of men, 
ahe Bible and the Confession of Faith are alleged 
40 mean what they say; and they seem to have 
reason for supposing so. Bat another set have: 
found out a way of making the Bible and the Con- 
fession say what they do not, and mean the oppo- 
site of what they do say. And these have what 
they call metaphysics on their side; and indeed 
they can split a twixt nosth and north-weat 


. q ing to the relatives and friends of the Missionaries so 


side,’’ and make the worse appear the better rea- 


n. 
Bat some do not like this course, nor the one 
before named ; we have then a third. 

3. We must honestly and sincerely adopt our 
standards, and let the church aod the world un- 
derstand that we mean and that our Confession 
means just what it says; and accordingly seek 
peace on the basis of purity—not speculative 
orthodoxy, but true faith in the word of God as 
He revealed it, and we think it is contained in our 
symbols and standards. The mere orthodoxy of 
the head is not worth much. Bat little faith has 
he, or piety, who swears falsely to God and men, 
that he receives our standards and straightway 
defames them, or perverts them. He needs a 
discipline to correct his head and his heart. And 
our peace, purity and prosperity require that the 
discipline be administered, until the sanctuary be 
cleansed, and we stand before God and the world, 
united in faith, and united in heart, and united in 
labour for the salvation of the world. 
PHILALETHES. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHANGE OF TACTICS. 


A very singular and remarkable change of tac- 
tics has been exhibited by our brethren of the 
New School. But a few years ago, when an 
author published a sermon or a treatise, in which 
he broached new views, as if conscious of his de- 
parture from the faith, and anxious to guard 
against process, he sought to show that it was the 
duty and the right of a minister, in this 19th cen- 
tury, to regard only the “march of mind,” and 
consult only the dictates of common sense. Ac- 
‘cordingly, he was only desirous of sheltering his 
doctrine under the shield of the Bible, fearlessly 
interpreted. (The Bible however was generally 
kept at a respectful distance.) A scheme was 
formed; a doctrine elaborated; and the Bible 
used to give rhetorical point to it. Or the Bible 
was subjected to the crucible of improved exege- 
sis, and the old stubborn matter-of-fact texts, were 
transmuted and came forth with new and palata- 
ble meanings,—a more miraculous transformation 
than any that chemistry ever produced. Or a 
one-sided aspect was taken of the Scriptures, and 
its sterner aspects were kept out of view. And 
then, lest the ingenious setter-forth of new doc- 
trines should be called too seriously in question, | 
he avowed that the Bible was his creed ; that he 
need not be solicitous whether his views im- 
pinged on thjs or that creed; an interpreter was 
not to be cramped by frame works of faith, &c. 

But it was discovered, that there was after all 
a lingering veneration in the minds of many for 
the old ways and the ancient standards of the 
Church; and that discipline would sometimes 
seek to restrain error; while it was not conve- 
nient to abide the consequences of avowed depar- 
tures from the professed faith. Then it became 
necessary to talk louder of liberty, of ecclesias- 
tical trammels, of infringements on the rights of 
conscience ; and all the phrases which heretics 
use in appealing to the public against church cen- 
sures, and investigations were liberally employ- 
ed. Buta still better way is now adopted. The 
new lights have found out that they are the real 
orthodox. ‘They have become great sticklers for 
the Constitution. They know now how to make 
it bend to their purposes. And as for the old and 
experienced friends and even the framers of the 
standards, why, they have been in error all along, 
and are now in etrur more than ever: while the 
novi homines are the only persons who understand 
and wish to be guided by the discipline of ‘our 
excellent standards.” In regard to doctrine, it is 
the same. Such men as Dr. Wilson, Dr. Green, 
and others are the real heretics. They have in- 
novated. But Dr. Beecher, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Duf- 
field, Mr. Finney, have discovered that the senti- 
ments they avow are the real doctrines of the 


Hence they labour to show, at present, that they 
have been misunderstood. They never meant to 
infringe at al) ; and the language which five years 
ago, they were rather apprehensive, did not accu- 
rately square with the Confession, and for which 
they apologised, they now see, teaches the very 
doctrine of the Confession. Good! ‘This is an 
age of discovery and improvement indeed ! I won- 
der what the next invention will be. 
Novus VERRons. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ROMANISM EXAMINED. 


Mr. Editor,—Since the appearance of my first 
number which was headed, ** Reasons why lto- 
manism should be examined,’? some unknown 
friend has sent me a copy of the Roman Catholic 
Misceliany published at Charleston, in which 
that piece is noticed and the caption transferred 
to its columns with explicit approbation. 

l am it appears so fortunate as to agree with 
the editor in several particulars. | | 

1. We agree that Homanism is a suitable term 
by which to designate the system adopted by the 
adherents of the Pope of Rome. 

2. ‘That the doctrines and practices which they 
teach and are endeavouring to uphold in this 
— should be examined by the American 

ublic. 

‘ 3. We agree also that in this examination re- 
ference may be had to their own standard works. 
1 fully concur with this statement and have often 
urged it, and this because these works contain 
abundant proof of their corruption and apostacy. 
Enough to shock not only Protestants, but some 
who call themselves Roman Catholics, but who 
have never examined the system. No one, how- 
ever, Should infer that all other testimony is to 
be excluded. In our courts of justice we have 
the criminal, and if he confesses his offence either 
directly or indirectly, it saves much time and la- 
bour; but if he will not speak the truth we forth- 
with summon witnesses to convict him. The 
editor of the Miscellany states some rules to di- 
rect our examinations of this system which may 
be admitted with this additional clause—that 
when a society is known to maintain that * the 
end justifies the means,” that a lie in their own 
behalf is proper, and that no faith or truth is to be 
kept with other societies, their statements and 
published declarations will be weighed by an in- 
wwiligent and upright comimunity with all the cau- 
tion that such facts call for. ‘l‘his writer seems 
to expect that the views of ** Wickliffe” will not 
in all respects coincide with his own. In this he 
is correct, for on glancing over the columns of 
the paper 1 saw at once we differed. For ex- 
ample he appropriates his columns to an article 
in which he endeavours to justify and exalt the 
Jesuits. In this 1 could not join him, and I think 
the conscience of that inan either seared or slum- 
bering who can. 

In doing this he even hazards his own charac- 
ter for veracity, for he affirms that the Papal 


one century the Jesuits are established and loaded 
with favours, In another century they are abolished 
for their notorious immoralities and in the next 
re-established. 

He could not of course expect a Protestant, 
whose creed allows of no falsehood and evasion, 
to follow him on such a track. I could not how- 
ever notice these instances of agreement without 
an emotion of surprise, tor the mind that has 
abandoned the evidences both of reason and the 
senses 1n believing and propagating such a doc- 
trine a8 fransubstuntiativn cannot be expected to 
act and think like other minds. 

In the notice which this editor was pleased to 
take of my remarks, he mentions particularly, 
that | had spoken of Popery as being a subject of 
Prophecy, but that I did not specify the Prophe- 
cies which refer toit. 1 will, however, endeavour, 
if my life is spared, co far to supply this deficien- 
cy that he may have no cause to complain. 

There were several things in this ‘* Catholic 
Miscellany” which might claim a passing re- 
mark. lcan specify only one or two. Under the 
title ** United States Catholic Miscellany,” which 
is printed as usual in large letters, there is a re- 
presentation of the American Eagle, with a cha- 
lice in one claw and a crossin the other. I could 
Not but regret to see this nuble bird bearing along 
these insignia of Popery. The Eagle seemed to 


struggle as though impeded in her course. A few 
more sppendages of this system would arrest her 


‘Presbyterian Church and Confession of Faith. | 


church is infallible and never changes, and yet in | 


fight towards the sa, and bring her down to the 
ust. 
It seemed to me that as Charleston, S. C. is 
supposed to be the residence of the Inquisitor Ge- 
neral of the United States, the coat of arms of 
the Inquisition would be a more suitable device 
for their paper. The coat of arms used by the 
Inquisition is a green cross on a black field with 
an olive branch on the right side and a naked in- 
verted sword on the left, and this motto taken 
from Psalm Ixxiii. 22. Exurge Domine judica 
causam tuum. (See History of the Holy Catholic 
Inquisition.) I merely suggest this alteration, 
but it is not probable there will be so much agree- 
ment between us as to lead to its adoption at 
resent. I have been informed however that the 
ishop of that Diocess has of late defended the 
Inquisition before the American public, if this is 
true, we may soon see the coat of arms perhaps 
we may see it blazing forth in the next number. 
Propriety would seem to call for this, and we 


accustomed to begin their preparations under 
ground, and conceal their proceedings as far as 
possible from Protestant eyes. In the prospectus 
of this paper it is intimated that ** communica- 
tions and periodical publications” are expected 


} from Rome. That frequent communications will 


be received from that city there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, but as to periodical publications, it 
is remarkable that this has not been corrected, as 
the Bishop under whose auspices this paper 18 
published, is so recently from Rome, and must 
know that periodical publications, properly speak- 
ing, are neither permitted to be printed or circu- 
lated there. There is only one that can claim 
that appellation at all, and this is a mere Herald 
of church fasts, festivals, &c. It excited my sur- 
prise when I saw it stated in an English print, 
that Rome, that metropolis of the Papal world, had 
but one Newspaper. I have since conversed with 
a literary gentleman recently from Rome, who 
confirmed the fact, described the paper there is- 
sued, as a small sheet of ecclesiastical advertise- 
ments, and added that the circulation of other pa- 
pers was prohibited except a single French Jour- 
nal which is permitted to come into the principal 
public houses. How much the village of Rome 
in the state of New York exceeds in intelligence 
and literary publications, this dark and sunken 
city of the East, which Popery is crushing into 
the grave, all who meet with this fact, and have 
visited that village may be able to say. 
WIckKLIFFE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The recent arrivals at New York from Europe furnish 
London and Paris papers to the 7th of January. The in- 
telligence from France is highly interesting, and of a pa- 
cific nature. 

Among the passengers in the Packet ship St. Andrew, 
is F. Brecker, Esq., bearer of despatches from the Brit- 
ish Government, supposhd to relare to the mediation be- 
tween the United States and France. He proceeded im- 
mediately to Washington. : 
The English papers are warm in their commendation 
of the honourable and pacific tone of the President’s 
message. 

It seems that the French Government was so anxious 
to procure the President’s Message betore the opening of 
the Chambers, that it caused a steamboat to cruise in the 
mouth of the channels, to intercept the New York packets 
before their arrival at London or Havre. 

Some indignation is expressed in the London papers, 
tbat. Louis Philippe ala wish to retain possession of 
the French conquesis in Africa. His troops have re- 
cently had some further success near Algiers. ; 

Reports of plots against the life of the king, were rife 
in Paris, on the evening of the 29th. It was said that his 
majesty had been fired upon, while returuing from open- 
ing the chambers. 

oney was plenty in London, and business bills were 
readily discounted at 33 per cent. per annum. | 

The number of deaths in London from December 9, 
1834, to December 15, 1835. was 21,415. Births 26,128. 

The bombardment of St. Sebastian by the Carlists had 
ceased, and the assailed had become-the assailants. 

Affairs in Greece look better. The change in the go- 
vernment, which brings into councils the natives of the 
country, will be productive of good. Colocotroni, who, 
some years since, was sentenced to death by the Greek 
Government, is made a member of the Council of State. 

Jusurrection in Sardinia.—It appears that a serious 
insurrection has taken place in Sardinia. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are supported in their insurrection by the Sardinian 
militia, aud by 2000 or 3000 men belonging to the garri- 
son, among whom there is a great number of patriots 
who had been sent to the island of Sardinia as suspected 
persons. Charles Albert will not subdue this Island easily 
if the inhabitants choose to defend it. There is nota 
siugle peasant who is not armed with a musket, a pistol, 
and a poniard, and 50 guerilla bands of 1000 men each 
might easily be formed. | 


FRANCE. 


The President’s message had reached Paris, and was 
received with general satisfaction. It was supposed the 
omen Money would be puid on the strength of the Mes- 
suge, without waiting for the result of the mediation. ‘This 
opinion is rather countenanced ‘than otherwise by the 
clause in the Address of the Clfamber of Peers, adopted 
by a vote of 99 to 8, which speaks of the Message as giv- 
ing ground to hope for a speedy adjustment of the dispute. 

* e New York Evening Post of Saturday evening con- 
tains the following welcome iutelligence: 


Extract of a letter from N. M. Rothschild, dated London, 
January 6th, to Messrs J. L. & S. Josephs & Co. cf this 
city: 

“‘The message of your President has produced at Paris, 
as favourable aun effect as could be desired upon the ques- 
tion with which France has been at variance with your 
government, and I am happy to inform you that the 
French government is now prepared to make the payment 
on the account of the indemnity, as soon as applied for. 
All kinds of stocks and American securities will experi- 
ence the benefits of this result.” 


Extract from Baron de Rothschild’s Letter, dated Paris, 
7th January, addressed to Messrs. J. L. & S. Joseph & 
Co. New York. 

_ * We felt much obliged for your kind attention in send- 
ing us the message, and have the greatest pleasure in an- 
nouncing to you that that document, so admirable for the 
considerate, dignified and conciliatory manner in which it 
presents the facts bearing on the point about which so 
much anxiety was felt on all sides, has produced here the 
most favourable seasation in every quarter, raised the 
scruples of this government, and determined them to in- 
form yours, through the English Cabinet that they are 
ready to fulfil the financial as well as the other clauses of 
the treaty, without delay. We expect soon to receive the 
instalments due, and have no doubt that this happy result 
will be received by the American nation with as much joy 
as it has created generally here.”’ 

From the same paper we take the following as a confir- 
mation. 

Extract of a Jetter dated Havre, Jan. 8—“ The Presi- 
dent’s Message seems to bave been very well received 
by the government here, and we believe it will lead to an 
immediate cessation of all difficulties between the two na- 
tions and that the provisions of the treaty will be carried 
into effect without loss of time. We hope to be able to 
say by the next packet ship, that the instalments due 
under the treaty HAVE BEEN Paip.” | 

Paris, Jan. 3.—Yesterday the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Presideut of the Council, informed the Presideut 
of the Chamber of Deputies that he held at the disposal of 
the Coinmission, the documents which he should be able 
to furnish on the American question. : 

The French Chambers convened on the 29th of De- 
cember. lt appears by the speech of Louis Philippe at 
their opening, that the offer of mediation, on the part of 
Great Britain, recently accepted by the Government of 
the United States, was previously made to, and accepted 
by the Government of France. 

M. Dupin has been re-elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He received 164 votes, against 34 tor 
M. Lafittc, 34 tor M. Sauzet, and 14 scattering. 


Algiers—Marshal Clausel, contrary to auticipation , has 
had a decided success in Africa. By despatches received 
from Oran, in Paris, on Monday night, itis stated that the 
attack of the French on the Arabs, uuder Abdel Kader. 
took place on the Oth instant, and that the same day the 
French army, under Marshal Clausel and the Duke of 
Orieaus at their head, eutered Mascara, after having de- 
feated the Arab chiel iu two several engagements. The 
rout of the enemy was complete. ‘The official details of 
this campaign have since been published by the Moniteur. 
From these it would appear, that in the different engage- 
ments which took place, upwards of 800 of Abdel Kader’s 
men were either killed or wounded. Tne Juss sustained 
by the French, however, is described as being compara- 
uvely trifling. 


ENGLAND. 


The President’s Message arrived at Liverpool, Dec. 
29th, and in the London papers of the 30th, was publish- 
ed entire. So far as it any effect upon the 
funds, the tendency has beeu upwards. 

The election of councillors under the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill, had just taken pare, and resulted 
most commonly in the success of the Wings. 

Two of the whale ships, which had been considered as 
missing, have arrived at Hull trom Davis’ Sirans, after 
being tor a considerable ume ice-bound. 

The British parliament were to meet on the 4th inst. as 
will be seen by the following circular; 

London, Junuary 4.—A general belief exists in the city 
thatthe French guvernmeut is satisfied with the Ameil- 
can Presideut’s Message, aud that no hostile measures of 
apy kid are likely to be resorted to. 

Meeting of Parliament.—The following circular has 
been issued by Lord John Russel ; 
Whitehall, Dec 30, 1835. 
“Sir—The meeting of Parliament bemg tixed for 
Thursday the 4th of February. I take the liberty to re- 
quest your presence in the House of Commons on that 


might expect it did we not know that they are | 


day, and to apprise you, that as business of great import- 
ance will be immediately brought forward, a full attend- 
auce 18 particularly desirable. 
have the honour to be, 
Your ob’dt. humble servant, 
. Russe.” 


Captain James Ross had sailed on his expedition to re- 
lieve the ice bound whalers in the North seas. Two 
bomb vessels were in preparation to follow him. 

The statement of the revenue aud expenditure of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, for the year ending October 
10th 1835, shows a surplus of one million five hundre‘ 
and forty one thousand, nine hundred and four pounds. 

Liverpool, January 8.—Mr. George Thompson, who 
delivered a course of lectures on slavery in this town, 
some time ugo, and who has recently paid a visit to the 
United States on the same benevolent mission, thereby 
running imminent risk of martyrdom in the cause, arrived 
at this porton Wednesday last from New Bruuswick. 
We have heard that it is his intention to attend a public 
meeting here for the purpose of giving an account of his 
a ag in the United States, and the reception he 
met with. 


SPAIN. 


News from Madrid of the 30th has arrived by an extra- 
ordinary courier, The discussion on the vote of confi- 
dence to M. Mendizabal still continued. : 

It was said at the Bourse. that a courier had brought in- 
telligence of the adoption of the project. 

Bayonne, Jan. 2.—General Cordova intends to establish 
his head quarters at Pampeluna ; towards which point the 
Queen’s forces are concentrating with a view of iniercept- 
ing the Carlist column, on its road to Catalonia. This 
movement has induced General Eguia, who left Mondra- 
gon on the 29th, to advance with a strong division, in 
order to counteract the plans of Cordova. General Eguia 
left the siege of Guetaria in full activity. The work of the 
mine, from which a decisive result was expected, is vigor- 
ously continued. The Carlists, with the view of com- 
manding the entrance of the bay. have planted six cannon 
at Zumaya,a small port near Guetaria. The garrison 
effected a sortie—but without success. 

Those districts of the kingdom of Navarre and of the 
Basque provinces overrun by the insurgents, have been 
declared in a state of strict blockade, and orders have 
been issued for carrying the order into effective execution. 
Our correspondent informs us also, that an agreement has 
been entered into with France, by which the Freach Go- 
vernment engages to form a depot in the interior of the 
country for the reception of all such persons as are de- 
sirous of quitting the disturbed provinces, and finding an 
asylum in France, without the necessity of taking up arms 
on either side, Other indications are also pointed out of 
a-more frank co-operation on the part of France with its 
Allies in execution of the quadruple treaty. 

A part of the light Infantry had quitted Barcelona. A 
Russian ship had brought 486 so!diers of the 5th regiment 
of Belgian chasseurs belonging to the Portuguese auxilli- 
ary division. 


TEXAS. 


We have received Brazoria papers of the 13th inst. 
and San Felipe of the 9th. The chief intelligence is the 
ordering of the troops and volunteers to encamp on the 
western frontiers, to prevent Cos and his forces, or the 
hostile Indians from entering Texas. They were to have 
rendezvoused at San Patricio on the 27th inst. by order 
of the general council and commanding officers. 

The campaign under General Houston will commence 
at the frst of March—that under Santa Anna somewhat 
earlier.—NV. O. Bee. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


The Mediation—The following Message was transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress on Monday the 8th inst. 
—To the Senate and House of Representatives: —The 
Government of Great Britain has offered its mediation for 
the adjustment of the dispute between the United States 
and France. Carefully guarding that point in the con- 
troversy, which, as it involves our honour and independ- 
ence, admits of no compromise, I have cheerfully accept- 
ed the offer. It will be obviously improper to resort even 

to the mildest measures of a coinpulsory character, until 

it is ascertained whether France has declined or accepted 

the mediation. I therefore recommend a suspension of ail 

proceedings on that part of my Special Message of the 

J5th of January last, which proposes a partial non inter- 

course with France. While we caunot too highly appre- 
ciate the elevated and disinterested motives of the offer 
of Great Britain, and have just reliance upon the great 

influence of that Power to restore the relations of ancient 

friendship between the United States and France, and 

know, too, that our own pacific policy will be strictly ad- 
hered to until the national honour compels us to depart 
from it, we should be insensible to the exposed coudition 
of our country, and forget the lessons of experieuce, it 
we did not efficiently and sedulously prepare for an ad- 
verse result. The peace of a nation does not depend ex- 
clusively upon its own will, nor upon the beneficent policy 
of neighbouring Powers; and that nation which is found 
totally unprepared for the exigencies and dangers of war, 
although it come without having given warning of its ap- 
proach, is criminally negligent, of its honour and its 
duty. 

I cannot too strongly repeat the recommendation, al- 
ready made, to place the seaboard ina proper state of 
defence, and promptly to provide the means for amply 


protecting our commerce. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, Feb. 8, 1836. 


Melancholy Occurrence—On Sunday morning, Mr. 
William G. Hands, while discharging the duties o! organ- 
ist in ‘T'rinity church, in the city of Baltimore, fell from his 
seat at the organ and immediately expired. Medical aid 
was immediately called, but too Jate—life was extinct. 
Jt is stated that Mr. Hands was in the enjoyment of good 
health. 

Distressing Aceident—A Savannah paper says, ‘‘ The 
steamboat Pioneer, from Darien (Geo.), bound to Savan- 
nah, while lying at Darien, burst her boiler—the sieam 
boat and both towing boats were sunk, and ten or twelve 
men killed.” 


The Neupolitan Indemnity—We learn that an arrange- 
ment has been made, at the instance of the Neapolitan 
Government, for the immediate payment of the whole 
amount of the Neapolitan indemnity, seven instalments 
of which are yet due, and now amount to twelve han- 
dred thousand dollars. This arrangement has beeu made 
with the consent of the claimants, and the whule sum has 
been paid in gold to Rothschild, the banking agent of the 
United States at Paris, and will be shipped to this country 
by the next Havre Packet. . 


Perry Canes—Lieut. Champlin has caused to be manu- 
factured at Buffalo, a uumber of handsome canes, from 
the oak taken from the hull of the Lawrence, at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, as presents to the friends and re- 
latives of the late O. H. Perry. 

Seminoles—The New Orleans Bee says—“ According 
to the opinion of a military gentleman who is intimate 
with the habits and haunts, the numbers and tribes of the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, there are 2000 warriors, and 
1000 able bodied negroes belonging to them—independ- 
ent of about 600 runaways who aid and abet them in their 
present insurrection.” 


Another Fatal Casualty from Coal—A coloured man, 
named Paul Jones, living as servent with a family Catha- 
rine street, a few nights since took a furnace of ignited 
coal to his bed room, for the purpose of warming it, and 
during the night the persons lodging inv the rrom under- 
neath, were alarmed by an extraordinary noise in his 
apartment, On repairing to his room, he was found lying 
across the furnace of coal, perfectly inanimate, and his 
body most shockingly burnt. It is supposed that he was 
awakened by suffocation from the gas of the coal, and in 
attempting to get out of the ron, famted and fell in the 
awful situation in which he was found. He was imme- 
diately conveyed to the City Hospital, where every ap- 
propriate attention was afforded him ; but afier lingering 
until Tuesday night, deathrelieved him from his suffer- 
ings.—New York Paper. 

Ship Wreck and Loss of Lives—Brig Regulator, 
Phelps, from Smyrua for Boston, went ashore on Brown's 
Island, near Plymouth, last Thursday evening. and five of 
the crew perished, Vessel and cargo a total loss. Cap- 
tain Phelps and the surviving part of the crew, were taken 
off by the brig Cervantes, Kendrick, from Charleston for 
Boston, ‘The names of those who perished, are—George 
Dryden, an Englishman; Daniel Canton, of New York ; 
Augustus Tileston, of Verinont; Jolin Smith, a Swede; 
and a Greek boy of Sinyrna. 


The Society of Friends.—We learn from Trenton, (N. 
J.) that the bill commonly called the Quaker bill, autho- 


_rising a division of property between the two parties in 


the society of Friends has passed the Legislature of that 
State, and become a Jaw. The vote stuod thus: in Coun- 
cil 12 ayes, 2 nays; in Assembly 33 ayes, 14 nays, 


Death by Freezing—A coroner’s inquest was held over 
the dead body of a inan found on the 3d inst. within a few 
yards of the entrance of the Belleville Turnpike into the 
causeway from Newark to New York. The jury return- 
ed a verdict that he had been frozen to death. He stop- 
ped the day before at both Suthard’s aud Watkin’s ta- 
verns, where be represented himself to be a paint manu- 
facturer, and that he was travelling from Pittsburg to Al- 
bany, where (in Albany) he bad a wife and five children. 
living with a sister in law. He appearsto be about forty 
years of age, and on his left arm are ‘the. initials G. KR 
and an anchor.— Newark Daily Ad. Rida 

Extraordinary Performance.—The ice boat Relief, re- 
turued to this cily yesterday afternoon. From her report 
it will be seen that she towed the brig Arctic, with the. 
United States ‘Troops on board, frum Annapolis to the 
mouth of the Potomac river. We learn that in the per- 
formance of this trip, she encountered ice in many places 
piled to the thickness of several feet, through which she 
made her way only by the exercise of the most determin- 
ed perseverance on the part of her indefatigable com- 
mander and his officers and crew. When she left the 
brig she was entirely beyoud the region of ice, and was 
pursuing her way under tull sail— Baltimore American. 


Gas.—The experiments which the Philadelphia Gas 
Company have made in the streets, and in several stores 
aud public houses, are highly gratifying to the public. 


Asylum for the Insane Poor—Every philanthropic citi- 
zen will read, with sincere gratification, the proceedings 
of the house on Saturday. It will be perceived that in 
accordance with the repeated recommendations of the 
Executive, and the favourable reports of committees, the 
bill to establish the New York State Lunatic Asylum, 
passed to a third reading, without a division, and so far 
as we can judge, by nearly the unanimous consent of the 


house. It appropriates $10,000 for the site, and $50,000 
for the erection of a building. — Argus. 


INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

southern papers furnish interesting intelligence 
from Florida. ‘The important is from Cael Ling. 
where the Indians have been defeated with the loss of 
sixty kilted, amrong whom is their chief. This chief may 
be the noted Powell, bat we have no other reason so to 
believe than the facts that no other chief has been named 
lu previous a&écounts; and that the number of assailants 
was so large as a the opinion that they composed 
the main body of the ladians, aid were, of course, uuder 
command of the principal warrior. 


Baton Rouge, Jan. 23.—An express arrived here last 
Thursday night, bringing orders for the immediate depart- 
ure of the whole of the troops stationed at this port for 
F 

engagement has taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Riss. between the commanded by Gen. 
Clinch and about 600 Indians, whites and negroes. The 


The chief is among the slain, The loss ow the part of the 
United States troops were four kilJed and fifty-six wound- 
ed of the troops under Gen. Clinch. The General receiv- 
ed several shot through his cap and clothing. ; 

e copy the following letter, giviog 8 more minute 
and correct account of this attack and repulse, ftom the 
Geurgetown Metropolitan. Powell, it seems, was the chief 
iN command, but the letter makes no mentien of his being 
killed or wounded. 


Extract of a letter from a young officer of the Army at 
Fort King in Florida We' are in 
hostilities with the Indians, and had a battle with them on 
the 3lst of December. Of twelve officers we had three 
badly wounded (Ridgly being one) aud out of 200 men, 
four were killed, and forty nine wounded, a pretty severe 
business for an hour’s work. We finally drove the Indians 
back, and of course claim the victory, but in my opinion 
both parties were defeated. 1 fortunately escaped unhurt, 
although much exposed ; in fact I was in a perfect shower 
of ball. D——, has been in eight engagements, and says 
he never knew the bullets whistle so. Gen. Clinch had 
a ball through his cap, one cut his sleeve, and one struck 
a horse. ‘The Indians attacked us with great skill and 
aring. 
Gicmeniniiilies have been effected between St. Au- 
gustine, Picolata and Camp King, : 
The volunteers from Charleston, Savannah. Augusta, 
&e. hau arrived at St. Augustine on the 29th of January, 
in fine spirits aud ready for action. A company was to 
leave that place on the 31st, to reinforce Gen. Clinch at 
Camp King. 
Gen. Scott is said to have issued reqnisitions to make 
up the force under his command five thousand men. We 
are probably not to infer from this, that such a force is 
absolutely necessary, but it is wise to be on the sale side 
I were better to have a thousand too many than a hundred 
too few. 
Four hundred volunteers were ready at New Orleans 
January 28th, to leave for Florida, under command of 
General Smith and Debyt. The Legislature of Louisiana, 
has appropriated $50,000, to pay all expenses, &c. 


From the Savannah Georgian, of the 3d inst. 


By the steamer Florida last night, we received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Editor. It contains the latest in- 
of General Clinch. 

e also received the last Jacksonville Courier, but 


see no later intelligence in it. 


Camp Charley O' Mathla, Jan. 30, 1836. 


Dear Sir—Since my last I have no battle or rumours 
of battles to communicate, and if 1 had I am afraid that 
I could not paint the former in such glowing colours as I 
erceived by the Georgian of the 26th ult. * a volunteer 
just returned from Florida” has emblazoned the Indian 
exhibition of the 22d atthe Steamboat Landing. I allude 
to the article headed ‘‘ Attempt of the Indians to take the 


-{ two pieces of ordnance last sent from this city.” 


We have here heard of but four Indians, and are not 
aware of any attempt to capture the two pieces of ord- 
nance, 


Early this week, Licut. Dancy of the U. S. Artillery, 
arrived at the Ferry. opposite this post, with a number of 
wagons and an escort of one hundred volunteers, part of 
a volunteer force from the Alachua, composing General 
Clinch’s command at the time Mr. Dancy left Fort Drane. 
He was accompanied by Major Cooper of the volunteers, 
a gallant officer from Nassau county, who was shot 
through the body at the battle of the With!acoochee on 
the 31st ult. Fortunately for him the ball merely grazed 
the vital parts of his body, and being small, and proba- 
bly discharged from a rifle but partially bored, did not 
tear the flesh as one discharged from a first rate rifle 
would have done. As it was, the shot brought him to his 
knees, but to fall the next moment at full length, and un- 
til the ball, which lodged within a half inch of his back, 
was extracted, the blood issued freely from his mouth. 
He is now walking about and is doing well, and will, 1 
hope, long live to be an example to his countrymen. He 
emigrated from Georgia to this Territory. Major C. has 
left this for home. 


Lieut. Ridgely of the U.S. Artillery also accompani- 
ed Lieut. D. and bears on his person the honourable 
wounds received at the same gallant affair. He has two 
wounds on one arm, which occasion great pain and suf 
fering. Ie will proceed the first opportunity to St. Au- 
gustine, where he has two children. 

A ietter from St. Augustine, under date of the 2d in- 
stant, says,—‘‘ A company of mounted men came in to 
day from Picolata, bringing despatches from that place, 
and also from Gen. Clinch, We learn that according to 
the best opinions, that the main body of Indians are con- 
centrating their forces at Powell-town in the west: that 
Micanopy, a chief, has joined Powetl, with 500 men—that 
they number at least 2500 warriors, and that they are 
making great preparations for an early and decisive 
battle with Clinch. ‘Their object is to engage him to ad- 
vantage with an overpowerilg force, before he can re- 
ceive reinforcements.” 


{From the Tallahassee Floridian of the 30th ult.) 


Gallant Affuir.—On the 12th inst. Colonel Parish, at 
the head of two hundred Volunteers from this district, 
composed of the companies of Captains Alstou, Bellamy, 
and Caswell, had a sharp encounter with a large body of 
Indians. The attack commenced with the advanced 
guard under Captain Bellamy, who had been allowed by 
the enemy to pass their mainbody. Col. Parish immedi- 
ately hasteved forward to his support, when suddenly he 
ae on both flauks by the enemy placed iu am- 
bush. 


The Volunteers made an unsuccessful attempt to charge 
ou horseback. They were then dismounted, and 
formed in admirable order. ‘They then charged upon the 
enemy in a manner worthy of veterans. In the mean 
time, Captain Bellamy having routed the attacking party 
opposed to him, fell back upon the main body, The 


] enemy was soon forced to take shelter ina thicket. By 


this time, night coming on, it was not thought prudent 
to follow them, where the localities of the place, and the 
darkness, would have given them great advantages. Our 
men rested on their arms in the open pine woods, prepar- 
ed to renew the action at daylight ; but during the n ght 
the savages effected a retreat. . 

Their loss must have been considerable, as six dead 
bodies were counted in one part of the field of battle. Two 
days after, Col. Parish marched for Fort King, and ar- 
rived there in safety. He then proceeded to Powell’s 
town and destroyed it. ‘The volunteers then returned to 
Fort Drane, where they are now encamped. 


[From the Washington Globe.] 


Copy ofa letter to General R. Jones, dated Fort Mitchell, 
(Ala.) Jan. 27th, 1836. 

Sir,—I have the honour to state to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Department, that on Friday, the 22d inst. 
two Indians were killed a few miles below here, on tbe 
Georgia side of the river, by the whites 5; and also on 
Sunday, the 2khb, I understood two other Indians were 
killed near the same place. On Sunday eveuing, (says 
an express to me from Columbus,) from three to five bun- 
dred Lladians (though 1 dou’t believe that there was more 
than fifty) crossed over the river, swearing hostilities to 
the whites ou the Georgia side. Ou yesterday, about 2 
o’clock, these lodians, about fifty in number, were met 
by an equal number of Georgia militia; and although the 
Indians made signs of peace, by hoisting a white flag, 
the whites rusbed on them, aud were theu fired upon by 
the ludians. ‘This was the commencement of an engage- 
meut, which lasted some fitteeu or twenty minutes, when 
the militia took to flight, leaving three or four of their 
number dead on the fieid. ‘The loss of the Indians is not 
known. New reimforcements passed here Jate last night 
fur the scene of action. ‘The Georgians have thus set 
fire to the match which the ludians have been some time 
preparing; and the sequel cau only show the horrors it 
inay effect. ‘There is no doubt but that they will bave a 
geueral engagement to-day; and should it result in the 
triumph of the whites, it will probably fire the whole na- 
tion with feelings of hostility. Although I apprehend but 
tittle danger here at present, 1 shall lose no ume in put- 
ting the block houses in a state of defence, to the end 
that we may not be. taken by surprise. Very respect- 
fully, &e. O. W. M’CRABB, 

Second Lieut. United States 4th lufantry. 

Gen. R. Jones, Adjutant Geueral. 


We add the following from the Columbus Sentinel, 
which gives another version of the affair ; 

The melancholy task already devolves upon us of re- 
porting the loss of two lives by these murderous savages, 
As near as we could gather the facts attending this butche- 
ry, they are these. ‘Ihe citizens of the vicmity, heariug 
ot the hostile invasion of the Indians, assembled to the 
amount of about thirty, and proceeded towards the place 
where they understood they were. As they approached, 
a party, supposed to be about fifty in number, the Indiaus 
hoisted a red flay, and the whites continuing to advance 
towards them, they took to the thickets and commenced 
fing. Mr. Johnson and Mr. M-Bride, both citizens of 
this county, were killed, and Judge Spears received three 
weunds whicb it is feared will prove mortal. Mr Johny 
H Watson, of this place, (who it will be recollected by 
our readers, proposed in our last to raise a body of volun- 
teers for Florida,) was sent down by Gen. M-Dougald to 
recounoitre. He commanded in the engagement, and is 
said to have acted with the utmost intrepidity. 
ceived five bullets in different parts of his clothing, but 
fortunately none entered his body. T'wo of the Indians 
were killed; one by the hand of Mr. Watson. 


Seizure of a Slaver—A vessel was seized in New York 
last week, by the District Attorvey, under the charge of 
being fitted out for a voyage to Alvica, as a slave-ship. 
it appeared, on the examination, that the vessel was pro- 
vided with water-tanks, irons, and gratings for the hatch- 
ings, and equipped in other respects like ships which are 
engaged in this infernal traffic. Two of the crew were 
bound over, and the rest were remanded fur further ex- 
amination. A witness testified that one of the crew said 
the vessel, on her last voyage, had takeo 500 slaves from 
the coast of Africa, and that they were obliged to be left 
standing in the hold, and rice and water thrown down to 
them. The vessel is between 200 and 3500 tons burthen. 


latter were repulsed, leaving about 60 dead on the field. | 


He re-. 


Melancholy Event—The Postmaster at Jackson, Missic 


sippi, endorses on the back of a letter post-marked Janu. 
the 
‘day, about twé miles from that town, by the accidenta! 


18th, that Thomas MH. Dickson was killed on tha: 


discharge of his own gun while on a hunting excursion. H« 
was the eldest son’ of General David Dickson, now 
member of Congress. He was the Mayor of the town in 
which he lived, had tearly completed the 24th year of hi 
age. and had just commence practice of the law. i. 
which he bid fair to excel. The deep affliction of his be 
reaved parents and brothers and sisters, can be bette. 
imagined than described. The commanity in which he 
lived will long remember his manly bearing and devotion 
to their interest. 

Distressing Fire—About 1 o’clock on Sunday mornin: 
the bakery of Mr. J. Vincent, No. 261 Hoaston strec: 
New York, was discovered tobe on fire. Ina very shor. 
time, the adjoining buildings, both front and rear, te«' 
fire, and being constructed chiefly of wood, the destrovin - 
element soon spread with alarming rapidity to the neiz' 
bouring tenements, extending through to First street. ay! 
could not be checked until it had destrayed seven hui! '- 
ings on Houston street, and eight on First street. Mar: 
occupants of the frame buildings barely escaped with th: : 
lives, having, many of them, saved nothing but the cloth, 
they slept io. The sufferings of those who were thn: 
thrown into the streets during that inclement night wer 
heart rending; more than a hundred individaals, prine’- 
pally little children and women, were in this distressi:- 
condition; and many, we regret to say. were permitted t-- 
remain onsheltered till the morning. Most of them have: 
lost their all. and are now taken under the protection of 
the humane in the neighbourhood, until assistance ean be: 
obtained from other sources. 


Destruction of the Holland Land Office at Mayville by 


que county. on Sunday morning, 7th inst. as follows. 
The Holland Land Company’s office, at this place, was 
destroyed by a mob last -night. Most ofthe books an‘! 
papers were burnt and destroyed. A letter from the P. M. 
at Westfield, dated 8th inst. confirms the above, an: 


to copy for this paper.— Albany Argus. “> 
Death by Freezing—When the morning cars of th. 
Camden aud Amboy Rail Road Line came down on 
Monday, a man was discovered lying im the woods. near 
the Rancocus Bridge. The passengers got ovt and wem 
to the per-on, whom they found lying entirely naked and 
frozen stiff. A part of his clothes, which were good, were 
lying under his feet and his head. ‘The body was nut 
recognised by any of the passengers. 


MARRIED, 


C. M. PennineTon, Exq. of Newark, N. J. to Miss ANN 
JoHNSTON, daughter of Robert Kennedy Esq. of this city. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life at Philadelphia, on Friday morning, 
the 22d ult. Miss EvizaBetTH Lapssxy, eldest daughi- 
ter of David Lapsley, Sr. 

‘“* The silver curd is loosened, and the golden bow! is 
broken.” Yes, true it is, a rupture has been made, the 
fine and invisible bonds bave been pierced and cut asun- 
der. ‘The gushing current of life, has been seen to wear 
away its own channels, and every keen emotion, every 
acute and penetrating thought, as the cords of life gradu- 
ally loosened, are now at au end; the messenger ol death 
has come, and she has fallen a prey to the spoiler. 

Miss Lapsley was a member in full communion of the 
first a Church, Washington Square. Having 
early in life devoted herself to her Lord and Master, she 
became pre-eminently useful and active, her Christian 
character was such as would at all times commend the 
religion of the cross, and set it forth in its most attractive 
form. She was extensively known, and universally be- 
loved. Not only in her own Church was she emivently 
an active Christian, but in all the charitable insttutious 
throughout the city. There were no associations formed 
iu which she did not take an abiding interest, 

‘There was however in the course of divine providence, 
another field of usefuluess prepared for her. ‘The great 
Head ol the Church, saw dt in his wisdom to take her 
from these public associations and confine her to the 
limits of her own house, and her own room. And there 
it was, that those who were wont to commune with her ou 
things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, were most 
anxious to gain her counsel, and to seek her advice. It 
was there, that she became most unearthly in her associ- 
ations and desires. lt was there that the spell which 
bound her atlections to things below was broken, and her 
only hope was to the bab tation of God, when her earthly 
a , Which was fast crumbling away, should be dis- 
solved, 


She was a sufferer,a very great sufferer; for three 
years she Was afflicted with a paiuful malady, which ter- 
minated her existence, aud called forth all ber energies, to 
‘* wail with patience all the days of her appointed course.” 
During that tine she manifested a pertect accordance 
with the will of God, aad her greatest concern was fear- 
ful she should, through bodily pain, be led to say some- 
thing that was not consistent with the will of heaven, 

It has been the privilege of the writer, to visit her during 
her sickuess, 
aud expressing great regret at not finding her so well, she 
reached forth her hand saying, “I shall not again be bet- 
ter im this world, I have always led a very active life, but 
now the Lord has removed me from all these privileges, and 
coufived me to my room. He knows what is best, anc 
doubtless has some wise end iu view ; whatever his will i> 
1 am prepared to meet it, whether it be to go or to stay.” 
Relying as she did entirely upon the merits of Christ and 
bis righteousness, not on any amiability of character, she 
was as nothing in her own estimation. It may truly be 
said, that she esteemed her fellow creatures as members 
uf the same family, and as beings with whom she was ap- 
pointed to act, to suffer, and to sympathize. There wax 
a tende; sensibility which could not see or hear unmoved. 
She was the friend of the poor. The Lord had placed 
her in circumstances in which she could do much. It was 
ever her will, and her pleasure to serve him aud bis cause. 
She abounded ia good works, 

She possessed traits of character which were remark- 
ably strong. There was a decision, which in every un- 
dertaking 1 which she engaged, brought all the powers 
of her uuderstanding, all the energies of her heart into 
operation Iler patience, fortitude, humility, and love, 
her unceasing labours and exertions in the cause of Christ 
will long be remembered. 

She was prepared to meet the messenger whenever 
he should come, and was heard to say, that if she had 
not made religion the great business of ber life, what a 
poor time nt would have been to have sought it upon a 
sick, a dying bed. But with her every difficulty was 
solved, the terrors which naturally surround the messen- 
ger of death were dispelled. The lonely vale was gilded 
with a heavenly ray, and while the damps of death were 
gathered on her brow, she was enabled to say. * ‘Though 
Le slay me, yet will L trust in him ;” and then, as though 
she would give further evidence of ber title to immortali- 
ty, she said, ‘‘1 shall see the King.” With such feel- 
ings and views her happy spirit winged its way, amid 
the tears and groans of mourners. Her end has becn 
pure and serene as the unrufflec wave. 

To mankind at large ber death must be a source of 
regret, whose life was employed to promote their benefit. 
Her friends are called to mourn her loss; those who have 
revered and loved her as we have, cau speak of her death 
with the feelings which becomes the regret it cught to in- 
spire. Her virtues are known to us all—her pre-emineut 
worth, Her image is still present to oar view, with that 
guileless smile of cordiality, which made us feel, that we 
were ever welcome to her presence. [ut then, sinew 
God has claimed her, we fee! that we must meet this dis- 
pensation of heaven with pious resignation, and submit ta 
the will of an all-wise Providence, knowing that the seal 
upon those eyes cannot be broken, ti!) the trump of the 
archangel sound. 

Then mourners, dry your tears, look upward and press 
onward. You who hes participated in her sufferings. 
have now a new interest in heaven, and ere long, if found 
faithful, you will meetin glory. All, all, must die; ob! 
then, let us ‘‘have our lamps trimmed and burning,” 
Wailing for the coming of our Lord. 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
‘And stats to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh death.” 


E. F. 


SIMULTANEOUS TEMPERANCE MEETING, 


The fourth Tuesday of February’has now been observ- 
ed for several years,as a day for simultaneous Tempe- 
rance meetings in this and foreign countries, The State 
Temperance Society designs holding a public meeting in 
this city, on that anniversary, Tuesday evening next.— 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, of this city. Judge Hall, of Delaware, 
and other gentlemen will address the meeting. 

The friends of ‘Temperance of every denomination are 
invited to meet the evening previous, in the Rev. Mr, 
Patterson’s Church, in Buttonwood street, near Sixth, to 
implore the divine blessing on the Temperance cause. 


J. MARSH, Cor. Sec. St. T. Sve. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, a Sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening nex', 
at 7 o’clock, in the Church on Crown nbove Race Street, 
by the Rev. Mr. Bethune. to the Young Men of the busti- 
tute. ‘The young men of tlis city, generally, are invites! 
to attend. 
will be reserved for them. 


A meeting will be held This Evening (Thursday, Fe- 
bruary 18th,) at 7} 0’clock, inthe Lecture Room of St. Paul's 
church for the purpose of adopting measures for the fur. 
mation of a Youth’s Colonization Society, auxitiary to the 
Young Men’s Colonization Society of Peunsylvania, 

Addresses may be expected from several gentlemen, 
The youth of the city are invited to attend, 

PHILIP S. SNYDER, 

JAMES S. WATSON, 
JOHN W. WHETHAM, 

N. B. Prince Peter Harris, from Bassa Cove, will be 

present on the occasion. 


Committee. 


COLUNIZATION ANNIVERSARY. 
The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Colonization 
Society of Penusyivania will be held in the Rev. Mr. 
Boardman’s Church corner of 12th and Waluut street, on 
Monday the 22d inst. at 7 e’clock. 
Addresses will be delivered by Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. 
G. W. Bethune and others. 


Mob.—A correspondent writes from Mayville, Chantan- | 


gives some of the circumstancés, which we have no time 


On Thursday last by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler ALExaxprn 


Ou entering her room some months since, 


The whole of the lower part of the church. 
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PRAYER. 


Go when the morning shineth, 
_ Go, when the moon is bright, 

Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night; 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee; 

Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be; 

Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way; 
E’en then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory: 
Who is Mercy, ‘Truth and Love. 


Oh ! not a joy or blessing, 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
pour our souls in prayer. 
Whene’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before his footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 


Some excellent reasons for discretion and good- 
ness are contained in the fo!lowing verses. 


‘+s Tho’ born in fashion’s gayest sphere, 
To scandal o’er her tea, 

Maria ne’er inclined an ear, 
For very deaf was she. 


In beauty to behold a flaw 
She was not so unkind— 

A rival’s fault’s she never saw, 
For she was very blind. 


Yet could she see and hear, yet mum 
She’d been, nor e’er so weak — 

To tell the tale, for, being dumb, 

Maria could not speak.” 


SINGULAR MODE OF FATTENING CATTLE. 


In some parts of France, according to an Eng- 
lish writer on Agriculture, they fatten with maize, 
[Indian corn,] ** but in order to render it tender, 
they pour boiling hot water upon It, cover it up 
close, and give it to the cattle the same day, and 


-in this way it is a most excellent fattener, both of 


cattle and poultry. But in order to make them 
fatten sooner and better, they give them every 
night, and sometimes of a morning, a ball of pork 
grease as large as an apple; they say this is both 
physic and food, and makes them thrive the bet- 
ter. 

«¢ The fact of hog’s grease being given, was 
confirmed at Souillac; it is given to increase the 
appetite, and answers so well, that the beasts 
perfectly devour their food after it, and their coats 
become smooth and shining. The most fat- 
tening food they know for a bullock, is walnut 
oil cake. All here give salt plentifully, both to 
cattle and sheep, being but 1d. per pound. But 
this practice is, more or less, universal through 
the whole kingdom. 

‘In Flanders, from Valenciennes to Orchies, 
for fattening beasts, and for cows, they dissolve 
linseed cake in hot water, and the animal drinks, 
not eats it, having various other food giving at 
the same time, as hay, bran, &c. ; for there is no 
point they adhere to more than always to give a 
variety of food to a fattening beast.” , 


A SOLEMN CALCULATION. 


The aggregate population on the surface of the 
hospitable globe is estimated at eight hundred 
ninety-five million, three hundred thousand souls. 
If we reckon that a generation lasts thirty years, 
then in that space this vast number of human 
beings are born and die; consequently eighty one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty, must pass into 
eternity every day; three thousand four hundred 
and seven every hour, and about fifty-six every 
minute. How awful the reflection! Reader, is 
it not the most dreadful infatuation to trifle with 
eternal things, on the brink of that wosld into 
which more than 


ss A thousand wretched souls have fled 
Since the last setting sun!” 
—Lendon Magazine. 


TRAVELLING CATS. 


A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome 
cat sent to her from Edinburgh ; it was conveyed 


‘to her in a close basket, and in acarriage. She 


was carefully watched for two months, but hav- 
ing produced a pair of young ones at the end of 
that time, she was left to her own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing 
with both her kittens. ‘The lady at Glasgow 
wrote to her friend at Edinburgh deploring her 
loss, and the cat was supposed to have formed 
some new attachment, with as little reflection as 
men and women sometimes do. About a fortnight, 
however, after her disappearance at Glasgow, her 
well known mew was heatd at the street door of 
her old mistress, and there she was, with both 
her kittens ; they in the best state, but she very 
thin. It is clear that she could only carry one 
kitten at atime. The distance from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh is forty miles, so that if she brought 


one kitten part of the way, and then went back 


for the other, and thus conveyed them alternately, 
she must have travelled one hundred and twenty 
miles at least. Her prudence must likewise have 
suggested the necessity of journeying in the night, 


with many other precautions for the safety of her 


young. 
MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


A foreign correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler gives an interesting account of a visit to the 
volcano of Vesuvius, from which we make an ex- 
tract. 

‘sThe crater was tranquil, which gave the op- 


portunity of approaching the fiery abyss, and of 


gazing into the inner region of smoke and flaming 
sulphur. We descended over fuming crevices, 
and beds of hot scorize, some hundred feet, before 
we stood at the mouth of the crater, which was 
hemmed round with rock, split from the force of 
heat, and just ready to merge into the glowing 
gore beneath. ‘The roar of the pent fires sounded 
like far thunder, and the sudden gushes of smoke 
that poured from the confines, pictured all that 
had been drawn of the abode of the under fiends. 
The excitement on beholding a scene like this, 

eemed to infuse new life, and doaway all recol- 
Jection of fatigue undergone to witness it. ‘I'he 


dense columns which now broke from the crater, + 


and which were carried towards us by a strong 
current of wind, forced us to quit our ground, not 
without some inconvenience from the sulphur 
smoke, which highly irritated the Jungs, and 


compelled us to cover our faces in our hats, 


Another and distincter view was now given with- 
in these swarthy realms; no power of words can 
portray the region that opened upon the sight, 
whilst gazing down this abyss of warring ele- 
ments, this prison of fighting fires. We hurled 
fragments of rock down the mouth of the crater, 
which returned long hollow reverberations, fol- 
Jowed by an uprushing of smoke, and showers of 
fine hot ashes. A new scene soon presented it- 
self. The mountain was felt to tremble, and 
from its groaning cave poured forth dun clouds 
of sulphar which completely enveloped us, and 
formed above our heads a canopy obscuring the 
light of day. The lurid glare which tinged the 
black solitude around, the scorching scoriz be- 
neath our feet, the gushing streams of smoke is- 
suing from the crevices of the burnt earth, these, 
with the threatening noises breaking from the 
crater of Vesuvius, combined to form an image of 
the terrific and the sublime, far beyond the force 


of art to depict, or language to express. . 


the seventh! 


“STERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY— 
eMISSION TO NORTHERN INDIA. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, to 
the Cor. Secretary, dated 
Simla, August, 1835. 

Rev, and Dear Brother Swift,—I have written to 
the brethren who are now on the way up, having 
left Calcutta, June 23, expressing my conclusion, 
after much consideration, that it is expedient for 
one of their families to settle at Sabathu, instead 
of both settling at Lodiana. The field is large, 
unoccupied, and more promising than that of the 
plains, considering the simple minded, compara- 
tively upright and unprejudiced character of the 
people; the expense of living would not be 
greater; efforts may be immediately commenced 
under favourable circumstances ; and the climate 
is greatly preferable. ‘There are other considera- 
tions ; but as we shall not be able to decide until 
we meet together, if the Lord is pleased to grant 
us that very great privilege, and as we shall then 
be able to send a full statement of our plans and 
reasons, if this measure be determined on, I need 
not now dwell longer on the subject. There are 
at least one or two other places in this region, 
(the Hills,) where it is very desirable to have 
missionaries established. And the sooner they 
come, the better, as they could be learning the 
language, &c., at Lodiana, or Sabathu, while the 
1ecessary accommodations were providing for 
them. There are several places also on the 
Ganges where missionaries might be at once es- 
tablished, and at once commence operations under 
most encouraging circumstances. So you need 
not hesitate a moment to send as many as you will be 
able to obtain or support. Let them come to Cal- 
cutta, instructed to consult with Christian friends 
and with our own brethren already in the field, as 
to their sphere of labour. I have little more to 
add. At this place, I conduct one service on the 
Lord’s day, which is well attended, and, [ trust, 
blessed of God in some degree to the welfare of 
those who attend. My health does not admit of 
my preaching twice on the Sabbath. It is nearly 
stationary, though not quite so good since the 
rains commenced. I have been much favoured to 
meet with two pious medical men here in the 
Hills, and with one or two other medical men of 
skill and experience, who all concur, (the two 
former very reluctantly, though not less decided- 
ly,) with the advice of Dr. M’Gregor, at Lodiana, 
that I must leave the climate. If Providence, 
therefore, continues to point out this course, I ex- 
pect to leave this part of India, after I have been 
a few weeks with our dear brethren, so as to leave 
Calcutta, if possible, before the next cold season 
terminates. I fear the route via Bombay and 
Egypt would be too expensive. Trusting that 
the Lord our God continues to afford you the light 
of his countenance, &c., I remain very sincerely 
and affectionately your brother in the Lord. 
Joun C. Lownte. 


JOURNAL OF MR. LOWRIE ON HIS VISIT TO LAHOR. 
(Continued from No. 2.) 


March 6, 2835.—To Lahor 11 kos—part of the 
way over a barren heath, but after approaching 
the river and crossing it for the last time, the 
road Jed us through fine fields of wheat and bar- 
ley, the latter having the heads of grain * shot,” 
and hastening to get ripe for the sickle. In the 
afternoon, went to return the call of Sardar Ajet 
Singh. ‘The conversation was partly on the sys- 


‘tems of instruction which English boys learn. 


He had prepared a zeafat; but I begged to decline 
the favour. I was surprised to see several nach 
girls present at his darbar; and the Sardar, re- 
proving his younger son, did not hesitate, even 
before us all, to call him, ** you son of a Kash- 
mere.” 

March 7—An Irishman came to complain of 
the conduct of an East Indian, with whom he 
had been connected. Both are in the service of 
Ranjet, the latter having the command of a regi- 
ment. It seems that the latter has caused the 
other to be beaten and plundered of his property; 
and has taken his misfress for his own purposes— 
Alas! for the idea of Christianity 
which the natives will form from the conduct of 
such Christians ! 

March 9.—To Amritsir. In the evening, Sar- 
dar Singh came to see me anxious to talk about 
the mode of finding the latitude and longitude, 
and such like things. He had discovered how to 
use the quadrant, which [ had not been able to 
explain fully when here before. 

March 10.—I was anxious to start early this 
morning; but could not get matters arranged. 
About noon, the son of Faker Azzez Ud Den paid 
me a visit. He is commandant of the fort, at this 
city—a sensible, pleasing young man. Being 
anxious to learn English, I promised to give him 
two or three small buoks, if he would send a man 
with me to the next stage for them; asa they had 
been sent on. He did so; and I sent back, in ad- 
dition, several tracts in his own language. 

March 11.—Across the Beas to a large village, 
in the morning when we arrived, nearly a hundred 
fine looking children, all under nine or ten years 
old, were collected to see ‘*the Farange, the fo- 
reigner. I could not but wish they enjoyed a por- 
tion of the advantages with which the children of 
the United States are favoured. In the afternoon, 
an old kind looking grey-headed man came, bend- 
ing over his staff, and asked if I could do any 
thing to aid his eye-sight, which has become dim 
through age. He could still read. So I gave 
him two tracts, for which he appeared very 
thankful. Diseases of the eye, especially cata- 
racts, are extremely common in this country. 
But the old man needed only a pair of spectacles. 
oe his mind’s eye become spiritually enlight- 
ened ! 

Here our guard of soldiers took leave. They 
had been a quiet attentive set of men, and of a 
good deal of use. ‘Ihe road trom the Beas to La- 
hor is said to be unsafe on account of numerous 
robbers, and, one moining before day-light, the 
baggage guard were expecting a serious attack 
from a set of robbers who joined them on the 
road ; but, finding thein so well prepared, deem- 
ed it best to forbear. None of these poor soldiers 
could read. 

March 12.—To Ihalander. Staying several 
hours at Kaphurtallah, the Sardar was very 
friendly ; and I was glad to find that ne had not 
forgotten what I had told them about the way of 
salvation through Christ; but he referred to it, 
and asked various questions, as, How Christ dif- 
sy from Moses and other prophets—How from 

xod. 

March 13.—Through heavy rain nearly all the 
way to Paghwara. ‘lhe country was covered 
over with water, and some of the small rain chan- 
nels so much filled as to be almost impassable ; 
the wind cold and from the east. 

March 14.—With great thankfulness, I again 
arrived at Lodiana, and was overjoyed to hear of 
the arrival of the brethren, Wilson and Newton, 
at Calcutta. 

Lodiana, March 26.—There is one view of this 
place too important to be omitted, which yet is so 
obvious as to need only to be mentioned—its eli- 
gibility as a place to prepare translations of the 
sacred Scriptures. ‘The Pentateuch and New 
‘Testament have been translated in Panjabe, and 
some other partial translations have been made 
into the languages of this neighbourhood ; but 
even a beginning has scarcely been made. I do 
not think there is any other place on this frontier 
where the same advantages could be enjoyed. I 
shall probably have one English service on the 
Sabbath while here. 1 wish to improve whatever 
ways of doing good may present themselves. I 
hope to collect a good deal of information about 
these regions. 


‘ 

There has been lately placed in the Salle du 
Zodiaque, atthe King’s Library, a cast from the 
bas-relief cut in the rocks of Libanus, near an- 
cient Berytes, on the road which was opened be- 
tween the rocks and the sea, at a remote period, 
to afford a passage between Syria and Palestine. 
It is supposed to represent one of the Kings of 
Assyria who made war upon the Jews and Pheni- 
cians. The figure of the King ie almost entirely 
covered with an inscription, in characters similar 
to the cunieform writing of the Chaldeans. This 
cast is taken from one made from the bas-relief 
itself by order of Lord Prudhoe, and sent to En- 


gland. This is the bas-relief erroneously stated 


to present a portrait of King David. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


WAXING MARBLE. 


(Extract from the Evidence of Mr. John Hen- 
ry before the Committee of Arts and Manufac-} 
tures.) —What means were used to preserve the | 
frieze of the Atheneum and Hyde Park-corner 
from injury from the atmosphere of London? It 
was waxed.—Were you the author of that mode? 
I do not know if any other person had done it, 
but the first experiment I made was ona piece of 
polished marble. I took wax, and made a stripe 
across it with a hair pencil; 1 contrived to warm 
it till the marble had absorbed the wax, and left 
none on the surface. Then I mixed wax with a 
little turpentine, and I found that it went in fur- 
ther, vut I found that the wax went one-sixteenth 
of an inch into the marble. I put it on the top 
of the house for one winter. I found in the spring 
the polish was all off the marble, except where 
the wax was; that convinced me it must be of 
some use.—Does it give marble any unpleasant 
gloss or polish? No; it makes it like the finest 
preserved old marble that ever was seen.—How 
do you apply the wax to the marble? We warm 
the wax; we have the marble warm also; and I 
take off any thing that is upon the stone, and leave 
nothing but what is within the stone.—You must 
warm the whole bust or statue? Yes; and have 
my wax as hotasI can have it; and take the 
best means to set off the superfluous matter. I 
take it off with soft cloth, or with cotton.—You 
also dissolve it in turpentine? Yes; but it goes 
in so far, the wax, by itself, that itis hardly 
worth while: I believe wax is almost indestruc- 
tible in the open air.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


From Travels in the East, by M. de Lamartine. 


RUINS OF BALBEC. 


‘‘T had traversed.”? says M. de Lamartine, 
‘¢the summits of the Lebanon, covered with eter- 
nal snows—I had descended its sides, crowned 
with a diadem of cedars, and reached the naked 
and sterile desert of Heliopolis; when suddenly, 
in the distant horizon before us, and on the last 
slopes of the black mountains of the Ante-Leba- 
non, an immense group of yellow ruins, gilded 
by the setting sun, detached itself from the sha- 
dow of the hills, sparkling with all the rays of 
the evening! Our guides pointed at it with the 
finger, and cried out, Balbec, Balbec! It was in 
truth the wonder of the desert, the fabulous Bal- 
bec, coming in radiance out of its.unknown sepul- 
chre to tell of ages lost to the memory of history. 
We pushed our fatigued horses forward at a 
quickening pace. Our eyes continued fixed on 
the gigantic walls and on the shining and colos- 
sal columns, which seemed to expand and dilate 
as we approached. A profound silence pervaded 
the whole caravan. Each individual seemed to 
fear that the sound of a voice would destroy the 
impression of the spectacle before him. The 
Arabs themselves kept silent. At last we reached 
the first trunks of columns, the first blocks of mar- 
ble; which earthquakes have shaken as far as a 
league from the monuments themselves, like 
dried leaves tossed and whirled by a hurricane 
far from the tree that borethem. ‘The large deep 
quarries which split into profound valleys the 
black side of the Ante-Lebanon, already opened 
their abyses under the feet of our horses. ‘These 
vast bases of stone, which exhibit the marks of 
other hills of stone having been drawn from them, 
retain still some gigantic blocks half detached 
from their base, which seemed to be waiting for 
the arms of a race of giants to remove them from 
their place. One of these blocks is sixty-two 
feet long, twenty-four broad, and sixteen deep. 
We pursued our route between the desert on the 
left, the undulations of the Ante-Lebanon on the 


the Arab pastors, and the bed of an immense tor- 
rent which winds among the ruins, and is border- 
ed by some beautiful walnut trees. ‘Tne Acropo- 
lis, or artificial ,hill, which bears all the great 
monuments of Heliopolis, appeared here and 
there between the branches or above the heads of 
the great trees. Finally we got a complete view 
of it, and the whole caravan stopped as if by an 
electric instinct. No pen, no pencil can describe 
the impression which this single glance gives to 
the eye of the mind. Under our feet—in the bed 
of the torrent—in the middle of the fields—around 
the trunks of the trees were strewed blocks of red 
and grey granite, of blood-coloured porphyry, of 
white stone as brilliant as the marble of Paris, 
with fragments of columns, sculptured capitals, 
architraves, cornices, entablatures, and pedestals ; 
the scattered, and it seemed palpitating members 
of statues, fallen upon their faces to the earth ; 
and all this confused, hurled together, sundered 
and disseminated on all sides, as if the wrecks of 
a great empire had been vomited forth by a volca- 
no. Hardly could we discover a path amid these 
sweepings of the arts with which the earth was 
covered. ‘I'he hoofs of our horses slipped against 
and broke at every step the polished cornices of 
the columns, or trod upon the bosom of snow of 
some female statue. The water of the river of 
Balbec alone was distinct among these beds of 
fragments, and washed with its murmuring spray 
the broken marbles whiclt impeded its course.”’ 


A TEACHER’S FIRST PRAYER. 


A young man having engaged himself in the 
duties of a Sunday-school teacher, one of the boys 
in his class was seized with illness. On being 
apprised of the cause of the lad’s absence, he 
was informed that it was part of his duty to visit 
the sick scholar, and engage in prayer with him. 
As it was the first time of such acall being made 
upon him, he felt at a loss how to act, and hesi- 
tated whether he should go. But the claims of 
duty overcame the novelty of his position, and he 
went. ‘The father of the lad was a despiser of 
the gospel; and his mother was not at all decided. 
When the teacher entered, the father quitted the 
room to walk about the garden, while the mother 
and teacher engaged in conversation with the sick 
scholar. It happened that while the teaeher was 
in an act of devotion, the father returned, and 
listened to the conclusion of the teacher's first prayer 
by the sick bed. ‘That prayer fastened upon the 
father’s mind. The Jad died a few days after the 
teacher’s visit. ‘To seek relief for his conscience- 
stricken soul, the father attended the means of 
grace, and became solicitous about his eternal 
welfare. In three months he was proposed as a 
suitable person to join the church; but before the 
probationary time had expired for his admission, 
he died full of the blessed hope of being joined 
to the church triumphant. 


A WOODEN NOSE. 


On Monday last, a deaf man, named Batler 
was presented to the London Medical Society, by 
Mr. Curtis, the Aurist, a fellow of the Society. 
The case was very remarkable, disease had entire 
ly destroyed the nose, externally and internally, 
the palate, part of the orbital and frontal bones, 
as well as of the upper maxillary processes—ex- 
posing the tongue, &c., to view; so that the un- 
fortunate sufferer was unable to speak without 
artificial assistance, and had too ghastly an ap- 
pearance to be looked at without horror. Such 
artificial aid he has, however, contrived in the 
most ingenious manner, enabling him to speak 
distinctly, and appear creditably in society. It 
consists of a wooden nose, which is fastened on 
his face by means of a pair of imitation specta- 
cles rivetted through the nose, a false palate, and 
other apparatus. The case excited much inte- 
rest, both from the dreadful ravages of the dis- 
ease, and from the ingenuity and skill manifested 
by Mr. Butler (who is a chief clerk in a mercan- 
tile house in the city) in the structure and adap- 
tation of the various parts of his invention. In- 
deed, the deception is complete, and it is only on 
close inspection that it can be detected. 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF STEAM. 


An ingenious Englishman, named West, has 
lately erected, on a copper mine at St. Austell, a 
steam engine, on an economical principle of pre- 
serving the heat, in the manner, we should judge 
from the description, of Professor Nott, of our 
country. In an experiment, it raised 1253 mil- 
lions of pounds weight one foot high with every 
bushel of coals consumed ! 


right, and across some little fields cultivated by }. 


| 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


From Abbott’s Religious Magazine. 


ROLLO’S DREAM. 


One day Rollo’s mother wanted him to do 
some errand for her. He went on one, reluctantly, 
but when she gave him another he murmured 
aloud. ‘+ QOh,” said he,.** I wish I did not have 
so many errands to do. What a hard life l 
lead ?”’ 

This gave his mother pain, and he saw it.— 
When he got back from this errand she told him 
there was nothing more for him todo. Rollo 
went and stood at the door a few minutes, to see 
if there were any: boys out there. But there were 
none, 80 jhe took a story book in his hand, and 
went down into the garden, and took his seat in 
the little arbour which his father had made for 
him, and began to read. 

The arbour reminded him of hia parent’s kind- 
ness, and this made him feel unhappy, to think 
of his unwillingness to help hia mother. These 
thoughts troubled him, and so he could not attend 
to his book. Presently he got lost in a reverie— 
his book dropped over upon his lap. His head 
gradually sunk down, and he fell fast asleep. __ 

While he slept he dreamed. Rollo dreamed 
that he lived in a small house, a great many miles 
away, and that his mother was there alone with 
him. She asked him one day to go and get a pail of 
water.—* Oh,” said he, ‘* I wish I did not have 
so much water to bring—what a hard lite I 
lead ?” 

He dreamed that just then he saw a cat lying 
down in the sun by the door. She seemed to 
have nothing to do. ** Oh,’’ thought Rollo, ** how 
I wish I were acat. It would be such a fine 
thing to be a eat.” 

No sooner had he said this than he felt some 
how or other a strong desire to get down on his 
hands and knees—he found himself growing 
smaller and smaller—his fingers became sharp 
claws, and in short Rollo dreamed that he was 
turning into a cat. 

He walked about a minute or two, stretched 
himself, mewed and purred, to ascertain that he 
was really acat, and then laid down again in the 
sun to goto sleep. As he shut his eyes he said 
to himself, purring, ** How glad I am that I have 
AO more water to bring. Whata fine thing it is 
to be a cat.” 

Pretty soon he waked up and was hungry.— 
His first thought was to go to his mother as usual 
for some bread and butter. He went in and looked 
piteously up in his mother’s face, and mewed. 
She did not mind him. He mewed louder. She 
paid him no attention. Then he went to making 
a louder noise, as cats can when necessary. His 
mother went and opened the door, and took the 
brush and drove him out, saying as he went, 
scat.” 

Rollo then thought he must go and catch some 
mice or starve. So he went down cellar and 
posted himself before a little hole in the wall. 
yHe waited here an hour, and at length a little 
mouse peeped out. Rollo darted his paw out at 
him, but he missed him, and the mouse drew 
back into his hole where he was safe. Rollo 
waited many hours longer, but no mouse came. 
‘** This is worse than bringing water,” thought he. 
“I wish I could get something to eat. Whata 
hard lifellead!” 

Just then he heard, that is, he dreamed he 
heard, a loud noise, moo-o-0, in the yard. He 
scampered up, hungry as he was, to see what 
was the matter—It was the cow lowing to be 
milked. She looked full and large, as it she had 
as much as she could eat. 

‘In the green fields all day,” thought hungry 
Rollo, ** With nothing to do but eat and drink, 
and then lie down under the trees. Oh, how I 
wish 1 were a cow !” 

He had no sooner said these words than he 
found himself growing very large. He felt some- 
thing coming out of his forehead—he put his paw 
up, though with difficulty, for his paw was 
growing into a large stiff leg, and he.found that 
horns were coming. By the time his leg was 
down again it was changed entirely, and had a 
hoof atthe end. He was becoming acow. He 
lashed his sides with his tail, and walked about, 
eating the grass in the yard, till he had satisfied 
his hunger, and then he said to himself, *+* How 
much better this is than watching for mice all 
day ina dark cellar! Qh, it isa fine thing to be 
cow.” 

After milking, they led Rollo into the barn, 
and put a halter round his neck, and tied him in 
a dark, unpleasant stall. ‘* Have I got to stay 
tied up here till morning?” thought Rollo. It 
was even 80. 

The next morning they drove him off to pas: 
ture. The boys beat him with a stick on the 
way, but he was so great and clumsy that he 
could neither escape nor defend himself. In the 
field the flies bit and stung him, and though he 
could brush off some of them with his tail, yet 
the largest and worst of them always seemed to 
get upon places he could not reach. At night 
when he was coming home, some boys set a dog 
upon him, and worried him till he was weary of 
his life, ** Ah,” said he, * it is a terrible thing to 
be a cow—what a hard life I lead.” ) 

Just then the dog became tired of barking at 
him and trotted away. ‘Oh,’ said Rollo, “ If I 
was only a dog. A dog can defend himself. 
Then a dog has plenty to eat and nothing to do. 
What a fine thing it would be to bea dog!” No 
sooner said than done. Rollo began to grow 
slender and small, his horns dropped off, his hoots 
turned back into claws again, his back became 
sleek and shining, and he found himself a beauti- 
ful black dog, with hanging ears and a curled 
tail, and an elegant brass collar about his neck. 

Rollo ran about the streets very happily for 
half an hour, and then went home. The dream 
seemed to change its scene here, aod Rollo found 
himself in a beautiful yard belonging to the house 
where his master lived. He went home hungry. 
and they gave him a bone to eat. ‘+ What,’ said 
Rollo to himself nothing but a bone!” He gnawed 
it for a while, thinking, however, that it was 
rather hard fare, and then began to think of going 
to bed. There was no bed for him, however, for 
his master came and took hold of his collar, and 


then led him along toward a postin the yard, | 


where he chained him, and throwing his bone 
down by his side, left him to watch for the 
thieves. 

Rollo had a bad night. °T is true no thieves 
came, but he was all the time afraid they would 
come, and at every little noise he woke up and 
growled. Thus disturbed and chilled by the cool 
air of night, he passed his hours -restlessly and 
miserably. ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘*dogs do nct have 
so pleasant a life as I supposed. What a hard 
way this is to get a living!” 

At this time he heard a great many persons 
coming along: he started up and barked. for it 
was very early, tbough beginning to be light. A 
number of men were leading a huge animal along. 
It was anelephant. They were taking him into 
town for a show, and they came in early, so that 
nobody should see him without paying. 

‘s That’s the life for me,” said Rollo. ** What 
a gentleman of an animal an elephant is, he has 
a dozen men to wait upon him. Hah! old Long- 
side, what a happy fellow you must be. Oh, if I 
was only an elephant!” 

As soon as he had said this he could feel his 
nose lengthening into a slender trunk, his body 
swelled out to a great size, his feet grew large, 
and his black shining skin turned into a course, 
rough, grey hide—and he found himself walking 
along the road with a man on his head. 

He arrived at the great stable where he was to 
be exhibited, thinking that it was an admirable 
thing to be an elephant. They gave him some- 
thing to eat, and soon the men and boys came in 
to see him. For half an hour he had a fine time, 
walking around carrying boys about on his tusks 
—taking his keeper’s head into his mouth, pick- 
ing up nuts and pieces of gingerbread with the 
finger and thumb at the end of his proboscis, lay- 
ing down and rising again at the keepers com- 
mand. Pretty soon, however, he got tired, and 
when the keeper ordered him to lay down, he con- 
cluded that he would not get up again. But the 
keeper taught him by blows that he was not his 
own master, if he was a gentleman. 


New troops of starers- kept coming in, and 


Rollo got tired out completely with going over 
and again over the same evolutions. He could 
hardly stand at last and when they left him for 
the night and he lay down to try to rest, and he 
reflected that it must be just so to-morrow, and 
the next day, and soon as long as he lived, he 
was almcst in despair. **Oh,” said he, * how 
foolish I was to wish to be an elephant! I had 
rather been any thing else. Whata hard life I 
lead!” 

‘And then such a window as this to look out 
of, after my hard day’s work;” said he, as he 
turned his eyes ~ Sayre toward a little square hole 
in the stable wall. ‘* What a window for an ele- 
phant’s residence!” 

As he looked out this hole, his eye rested upon 
a green tree growing in a garden behind the wall. 
A bird was perched upon a branch, singing an 
evening song. 

‘¢ Ah, you little bird, what a happy time you 
must have there—free as air, and full of happl- 
ness. You find plenty to eat, you have your 
own pleasant home upon a lofty tree, out of the 
reach of any danger. You-go where you please 
with your swift wings. Oh, ifI only had wings, 
how easily would I escape from all my trou- 
bles.” 

As he said this his long proboscis which was 
lying over his leg as he was reclining upon the 
stable floor, began to straighten and stiffen—turn- 
ing into a huge bill ; feathers began to come out 
all over him, and his immense body dwindled 
down to the size of an ox, then to that of a sheep, 
and finally he became smaller than adove. Beau- 
tiful wings covered his sides. He hopped along 
upon the floor, and finding that he was really a 
bird, he leaped up and flew out of the window 
—away from the ugly stable forever. 

He spent a pleasant night among the trees and 
early the next morning was singing blithely upon 
a branch. A man came into the field with some- 
thing in his hand. Rollo looked at him, :happy 
to think that no man could catch him or hurt him, 
now that he had such a pair of wings. Ina mi- 
nute the man held up the thing he. had in his 
hands and pointed at him. Rollo had just time 
to see that it was a gun, and to stretch his wings 
in terrible fear, when flash Bane, went the gun, 
and down went the poor bird to the ground, with 
his wing and leg torn away, and a dozen Jeaden 
shot lodged in his red breast—for he was a robin. 
The terror and pain waked him up and he found 
himself sitting in his arbour, with his book on the 
ground, where it had fallen from his hand. He 
gotup and went tothe house, thinking that a dis- 
contented mind would find tronble enough in any 
situation, and that a boy with kind parents, a 
pleasant home, and plenty of food and clothing, 
ought not tocomplain of his lot, even if he was 
called upon sometimes to help his mother. 


A WORD SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON. 


Little Henry became an orphan at a very early 
age, and his father left him to the care of a very 
plous minister, under whose roof he dwelt, and 
where he not only received an education, but his 
moral and religious habits were strictly attended 
to. 

The establishment was simple, consisting only 
of his guardian and one faithful servant. 

One evening in the week Henry always accom- 
panied his friend and tutor to a lecture at the 
place of worship where he was accustomed to 
officiate. It happened at one of these meetings 
the subject of the discourse was prayer. After 
the service, his tutor having a particular engage- 
ment with a friend, little Henry was to return to 
his home. While he was taking his supper, the 
kind-hearted domestic said to him, ‘*Henry do 
you ever pray?’ ‘ No,” he said, he did not. 
She told him it was a duty to which he ought to 
attend; and encouraged by his ready assent to her 
remarks, she asked, if he would promise her that 
he would pray that night before he went to bed. 
** Yes, I will,” he replied. Henry finished his 
Supper, and returned to his amusements, forget- 
ting what had passed. The time for his going to 
bed arrived ; he had taken off his jacket, and was 
undressing, when the recollection of the promise 
he had made rushed upon his mind. He dared 
not go to bed till he had done what he had promis 
ed; he knelt down by his bed-side, and breath- 
ed out, under strong feelings, a short and simple 
prayer, the impression and effeet of which have 
never left him. From that evening he had never 
omitted the performance of that duty, to the pe- 
riod when he related the circumstance to the 
writer, which must have been at least thirty 
years after it had occurred. 

And he has had reason to rejoice that the in- 
quiry dictated by the affectionate interest of Mary 
had led him thus early to seek the God of his 
fathers in prayer, with the prayer of the heart, 
not merely words of the lips. Many have been 
the vicissitudes and trials of no ordinary kind 
which he has experienced, and through which he 
has passed without loss of character or friends. 
Religion has been his great support under them 
all. He has ever cast his cares on Him who 
alone could sustain him, and rested on Him who 
is the Rock of Ages. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The semi-annual exami- 
nations will take place on the 28—30th March, 
when the Winter ‘Term will close. ‘Lhe Summer ‘l'erm 
will open on the 28th of April, and continue twenty-one 
weeks. 

Besides the advantages of the regular college classes, 
in reference to which we have here nothing peculiar, the 
students enjoy the opportunity of acquiring [in the Aca- 
demical Department] a business education and a kuow- 
ledge of the German, French and ltalian languages, 
without extra expense. 

Besides the principal, we have now, a Professor of An- 
cient Languages, a Professor of Mathematics, a Professor 
of Modern Languages a Professor of Chemistry, and a 
Master of the Academical Departmeat. 

Applications for admission should be made to the Pre- 
sident of the College some time previously to the com- 
mencement of the term: and students should be punctual 
in attendance at the day, for anew class in Latun, Ger- 
man, &c. is formed in term, and only one. | 

The Principal and three others of the instructors reside 
in the college. 

A lecture is delivered on the Sabbath for the benefit 
of the students, and according to age, they are divided 
into two classes of Biblical instruction, in addition to 
which they have access, at will, to public worship in the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, German Reformed, Episcopalian, 
or Methodist Church. 

Parents and guardians are requested to state in writing 
at which of these services their sons or wards are to at- 
tend, as also what course of studies they wish then to 
pursue, viz: whether a regular classical course, or only 
the busimess course, which may include German, I’rench 
or ltalian, Every student must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character, and those who are under 
16 it is very desirable should not be furnished with pocket 
mouey. 

Students furnish their own rooms, and are charged as 
follows, viz: 

For boarding, tuition, fuel in recitation rooms, 
room rent, facilities of manual labour and use 


of library, winter term, 23 weeks, 57. 00 
Summer term, 21 do. 53 00 
For fuel in private rooms and attendance, 3 33 
Washing at 30 cemts per doz. and oil [about] 1l 67 
Entire college charges, 125 00 


From which is decucted the value of labour [3 hours 
per day.] ‘ihis of course is very various, from six to 
sixty percent. The term charges payabie half in ad 
vance and with those under 16 a deposit should be made- 
with the Principal to meet contingencies, the disburse- 
ment of which appears on the term bills. Such as enter 
before the middle of the term pay tuition tor the whole ; al- 
ter the middle any time oue halt. If a student leave before 
the close of a term no drawback or reduction will be 
made, except in case of sickness, or other inevitable ne- 
cessity of which however the faculty must judge. 

J. M. PORTER, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
GEURGE JUNKIN, 

President of the College. 

Editors friendly to the cause of Education would con- 
fer a favour on an Infant Institution, struggling with ina- 
ny difficulties, by a few gratuitous insertions of this no- 
lice. 

Easton, Pu. Feb. 10, 1836.—eow—Sin, 


HEESE.—English Stilton, and Cheddar Cheese ; 


Cswiss, Gruyere, Sap Sago, and Dutch Edain do.; 


Goshen, Pine Apple, and Flemington Brick do. Also, 
Premiuin, Dairy, and Matthewson’s Cream: Cheese, for 
sale at the Tea Store and Family Grocery, No, 244 Mar- 
ket Street, above Seventh. 

BALDWIN & COLTON. 


ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on the 

Epistle to the Romans, by John Calvin; translated 

by Francis Sibson, A. B., Trinity College, Dublin. First 

American, from the last London edition, this day is pub- 

lished. Symington on the Atonement and Intercession 

of Jesus Christ. A fresh supply received and for sale by 
J. WHET 


No. 22 South Fourth, street. 


it 


co MURDERED MOTHER; a short story which 
ought to be read by every boy and gir! in the land; 


showing that by a sinful course of conduct, children may, 


and sometimes do, bring down th hai C 
with sorrow to the grave. Written for 
Sunday School Union, and sold at 146 Chestnut street, 
and at all their depositories, jan 12-1f 


OCHESTER FLOUR—60 bbls. white wheat Ro- 
chester Flour. 
Also, 20 kegs of Fine Malaga Grapes, in beautiful clus- 
ters, the best imported this season. 
For sale at the Temperance Tea and Grocery Store, 
S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 
JAMES R. WEBB. 
‘| HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY FOR JANUARY 
1836.—Contents.—ART. 1—1. Ernesti Friderici 

Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. 


Caroli 


Friedrich Karl Rosenmuller.—I}. Christian Union ; or an 
Argument for the Abolition of Seets. Abraham Van 
Dyck, Counsellor at Law.—1I1. Comentar ueber den Brief 
Pauli an die Roemer. Von L. J. Rueckert. Commen- 
tary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By L. J. 
Rueckert.—IV. The Man of Faith, or the Harmony of 
Christian Faith and Christian Character. By John Aber- 
crombie, M. D.—V. 1. Christologie des Alten Testa- 
ments und Commentar ueber die Reviuanahal Weissa- 

ungen der Propheten. Von E. W. Hengstenberg der 
Pailcsopbie und der Theologie Dr. und der letztern ord. 
Professor an der Universitaet zu Berlin. (Vol. 1L.)— 
2. Grammatik der Hebraeischen Sprache des Alten ‘T'as- 
taments. Von Heinrich Ewald. Zweite Auflage.— 
3. Corani Textus Arabicus ad fidem libroruam manuscrip- 
torum et impressorum et ad praecipuorum interpretum 
lectiones et auctoritatem recensuit indicesque triginta 
sectionum et suratarum addidit Gustavus Fluegel Philo- 
sophiae Doctor, &c. Lipsiae, typis et sumptibus Caroli 
‘Tauchnitii.—4. G. W. Freytagii Lexicon Arabico-Lati- 
num. Tomi Tertii Pars Prior—Pars Secunda.—5. Tau- 
send und Eine Nacht Arabisch. Nach einer Handschrift 
aus ‘Tunis herausgegeben. Von Dr. Maximilian Habicht, 
Professor an der Koeniglichen Universitaet zu Breslau, 
&c. (Vol. VJ.)—VI. The most suitable name for the 
Christian Sabbath.— VII. The Life of Michael Servetus.— 
VIII. Descriptive Catalogue of Books, and other Publi- 
cations of the American Sunday School Union ; designed 
for Sunday Schools, Juvenile, Family, and Parish Libra- 
ries, and for General Reading.—ArtT. LX.—1. Doctrine 
Chretienne en huit Sermons, publies a l’oceasion du Ju- 
bile de la Reformation, et precedes d’une Addresse a ses 
Concitoyens, par Barthelemy Bouvier. Pasteur de 
V’Eglise de Geneve.—2. Jubile de la Reformation. Ser- 
vice Preparatoire, Sermon et service d’actions de graces. 
Par Barthelemy Bouvier, Pasteur de |’Eglise de Geneve. 
—3. Christ Glorifie, a ’occasion du Jubile de la Befor- 
mation celebre a Geneve, le 23 Aout, 1835, Par umancien 
Docteur de l'Universite de Berlin. Recommaade a lat- 
tention du peuple Juif—4. Paroles de Jubile, 1835.— 
5. Le Retour de L’Arche et le Reveil du Peuple aux Jours 
de Samuel. Sermon sur 1 Samuel vii. Par M. Gaussen. 
—6. Le Jubile de Ja Reformation. Histoires d’ Autrefois. 
—7. Farel, Froment, Viret, Reformateurs Religieux au 
XVI. Siecle. Par Charles Cheneviere.. 

The Biblical Repertory is published quarterly, in Janu- 
ary, April, July and October, at three Shes r annum, 
payable in advance.—List ov AGENTS.—Philadelphia, 
Henry Perkins, 159 Chesnut street.—Baltimore, z WwW. 
Tilyard. Boston, (Mass.) Messrs, Crocker & Brewster 
Booksellers. New York, J. P. Haven, Bookseller, and 
S. Brown, Office of the Seaman’s Friend, 82 Nassau 
Street. Albany, (N. Y.) W.C. Little, Bookseller. Prince- 
ton, (N. J.) Joseph Owen. New Brunswick, (N. J.) Rev, 
J.S. Jones. Morristown,(N.J.) A. Ernell. 
(Pa.) David Hogan. Alleghanytown, (Pa.) Lemuel G. 
Olmstead, West. Theo. Sem. Charleston, (8S. C.) D. W. 
Harrison. Lexington, (Va.) Rev. J. Paine. Prince Ed- 
ward, (Va.) Librarian of Union Theological Seminary. 
Columbia, (8. C.) R. C. Ketchum, Librarian of ‘Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Petersburg, (Va.) Andrew S. Holderby. 


ITTELL’S MUSEUM.—The February number of 


Bank street, where subscriptions are received. ‘Terms, 
$6 a year. E. LITTELL. 


Contents.—Plate, William Cobbett. 1. Dr. Meyen’s 
Voyage Round thesWorld. 2. A Letter to the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 3. Extract from Twenty Years in Retirement. 
4. Juliana, or Prophecies Come True. 5. Hunting Scene; 
from ‘* Inez de Castro,” an unpublished Tragedy. B 
Miss Mitford. 6. The Squire’s Bargain. By Mrs. Hofland. 
7. William Cobbett, M. P. for Oldham, 8. The Wreck. 
By a Post Captain. 9. Miss Lioyd’s Sketches of Ber- 
muda. 10. ‘The New York Mirror. 11. Outre Mer. 
12. ‘he Conquest of Florida. 13. Horse Shoe Robin- 
son. 14. The Mother. 15. French Law Making. 16, 
Frederick the Great. 17. Modern Marooners. 18, The 
Fishermen of Scarphout. 19. Leaves from My Log 
Book. 20. Eve’s Legend. 21. Literature of the Annuals. 
22. The Temptation of Rachel Morrison. 23. Japhet in 
—— ofa Father. 24. The Pirate. 

eb 11 


RESBYTERIAN TRACT AND SUNDAY 


ing tracts, which can be had at No.9, George street 
Philadelphia. 

No. I. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos- 
tolical Constitution of the Church of Christ; by Samuel 
Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.,96 pages, 12mo. Price 124 cents per 
single copy, $1 373 per doz. and $10 per hundred. 

No. I. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in 
the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 26 
pages, 12mo. Price 6} cts. per single copy, 60 cents per 
doz. and $4 00 per hundred. 

No. Ill. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
IlJustrated and Defended ; by J. J. Janeway. D, D., Vice 
President of the College of New Brunswick and Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity and of Political Econo- 
my, 24 pages 12mo. Price 64 cents per single copy, 60 
cents per doz, and $4 00 per hundred. 

No. IV. ‘The Duty of Catechetical Instruction; by 
Archibald Alexander, D. D,, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Theologica] Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 12 pages, 12mo. Price 3 cents per single copy, 
30 cents per doz. and $2 25 per hundred. 

No. V. ‘Fhe Shorter Catechism of The Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revised and 
collated by the Committee of Publication. 36 pages, 
18mo. Price 64 cents per single copy 60 cents per doz. and 
$4 OO per hundred. 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, 20 pages, 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 
copy 50 cents per doz. and $3 00 per nendeed 

o. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Illustrated, Proved and Applied, by the Rev. She- 
pard K. Kollock, 22 pages 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 per 100. 

Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies ordering Tracts, 
will be entitled to five per cent discount from above 
prices. 

All orders from a distance should be addressed to the 
subscriber, No. 9, George Street. 


|S gemany published and in Press, by Wm. Marshall 
J aud Co. corner of Chestnut and Fifth Street. Bishop 
Griswold’s Prayer Book, adapted to various 
casions of Social Worship, for which provision is not 
made in the Book of Common Prayer, by Alexander V. 
Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. A Walk about 
Zion, by the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, author of the Pastor’s Testimony, 
&c. new Edition. ‘The Pastor’s ‘Testimony, by the Rev. 
Johu A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrews Church, Philadel- 
phia. Library of Christian Knowledge, Vol. 1st, McLau- 
rin’s Essays on Happiness, Christian Piety, Prejudice 
against the Gospel, &c. by the late Rev. pt McLau- 
rin, of Glasgow, with an Introduction containing some 
notice of his life and character, by the Rev. Herman 
Hooker, M. A. In Press, Library of Christian Know- 
ledge, vol. 2. The Better Covenant, Practically Consi- 
dered from Hebrews viii. 6, 10, 12, with a supplement in 
Philippians, ii. 12, 13, to which are added notes on the 
Sinai Covenant, the Sympathy of Christ, &c. &c.by the 
Rev. Francis Goode, M. A. Lecturer of Clapham, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Library of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, vol. 3 and4; Russell’s Letters, chiefly 
Practical and Consolatory, designed to illustrate the na- 
ture and tendency of the Gospel, by Daniel Russell of 
Dundee, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, Pastor of the 10th Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo, in Press.— 
Library of Christian Knowledge, Vol. 5. Hooker on 
Popular Lufidelity, a treatise inferring and disclosing infi- 
delity in the unconverted, from their views and treatment 
of God and his Word, by Rev. Herman Hooser, M. A. 
Scriptural Examinations on the Church Catechism, con- 
taining a Manual of Divinity for Sunday Schools, Bible 
and Catechetical Classes and general use, originally com- 
piled for the use of a Sunday-schvol at Leeds, by Joshus 
Dickson; revised and adapted to the Liturgy of the Pre 
testant Episcopal Church inthe United States, with Notes 
chiefly selected from standard authors, by Rev. Georse 
A.Smith. The Book of Common Prayer and Admins- 
tration of the Sacrament and other rites and ceremones 
of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant Evis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, togeser 
with the Psalter or the Psalms of David. Plain shep, 
calf extra, calf extra gilt-edge. -Gathered Fragments by 
the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew’s Chirca, 
Philadelphia, Author of the Pastor’s Testimony, A Wak 
About Zion, &c. ‘The Mourner’s Book, A Mamal for 
those who are afflicted by the loss of Friends, by a Be- 
reaved Parent. 
I EW BOOKS.—A Commentary on the Epistle to the 

Romans by Joha Calvin. Lectures on Scepticism, 
by Lyman Beecher D. D. second edition. Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognestics, and several cures of it. In three 
partitions. With their severel sections, members, and sub- 
sections, philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened 
and cut up &c. Introduction to the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation cf the Bible, designed for the use of er 
Students; Bible Classes, and High Schools. By C. E. 
Stowe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Lane Séminary 
Cincinnati. Scenes and Characterisucs of Hindostan, 
with Sketches of Anglo-lndian Society, in 2 vols. By 
Emma Roberts. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, by Ber- 
nard Barton, for 1836, with 20 beautiful illustrations, The 
Puritan: A of poy, and Miscel- 
laneous, by John Oldburg, Esq: in 2 vols. 

For by HENRY PERKINS 
134 Chestnut street. 

H. P. has recently made large and valuable additiong 


stock of Theologica! Books. 


2. Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde. Vom Ernst . 


4 Littell’s| Museum published this day at No. 11 


SCHOOL SOCIETY—have published the follow- 


WM. S. MARTIEN. | 
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